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Shark Loophole: 
In 5 Loan Bills? 


Despite the pleas a as at- 
torney general’s office and the 
fervent testimony of two ex- 
perts in small loan law to the 
contrary, Rep. Don Kennard 
of Fort Worth, one of the au- 
thors of HB 40, said he favors 
allowing small loan companies 
to make profit on credit insur- 
ance in addition to the flat in- 
terest charged on the loan. 

Harvey Davis, Southern Metho- 
dist University law professor, and 
Edwin C. Fritz, Dallas, who said 
he has represented hundreds of 
clients who were mistreated by 
loan sharks, told the House bank- 
ing committee HB 40 and HB 7 
(by Criss Cole of Houston) could 
be excellent regulations for the 
“ small loan business if properly 
amended. But they said the in- 
surance loophole kills the effec- 
tiveness of controls. Fritz even 
went so far as to warn that the 
bills would ‘“‘do more harm than 
good” and that “passing a bill 
with a credit insurance loophole 
is worse than passing no bill at 


Bob Sherrill 


Cole told the Observer he would 
be willing to go along with the 
recommendation to establish one 
flat charge for everything, insur- 
ance commissions included. This 
is a new twist to the comparative 
positions of Cole and the authors 
of HB 40, chief of whom, Rep. 
Tony Korioth of Sherman, last 
month told the Observer (Jan. 28) 
his bill would put a ceiling on all 
charges, and Coles’ would not. 

Both the Cole and the Korioth 
bills allow an interest of 36 per- 
cent a year maximum on the 
first $100 or less, with the rate 
graduated downward for larger 
amounts; both provide for licens- 
ing, regulation, a contract in writ- 
ing, and fine and jail penalties 
for violations. 

But about the insurance loop- 
hole in the charge ceiling, char- 








acteristic of both bills, Davis re-|§% 
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marked: “Any law which permits 
a variable or indefinite special 
charge, over and above the 
graduated rate schedule, is always 
exploited by a vast majority of 
the small loan industry. On the 
whole, this is not an industry of 
self-restraint.” 

Specifically, the feature oppos- 
ed by these men would allow a 
loan company to force a borrower 
to take out credit insurance to 
protect the lender against loss in 
case the borrower dies or is hos- 
pitalized or becomes unemployed. 
It is a long established policy 
and, according to officials in the 
attorney general’s office, much 
abused. 

Martin De Stefano of the at- 
torney general’s office, using 1959 
as the sample year, said loan 
companies in Texas profited by 
$26,444,000 from insurance prem- 
iums alone and profited another 
$9,743,000 from commissions. 


TV Protection 

“And this was two years after 
the Insurance commission had 
cut in half the allowable commis- 
sion rate,’ the said. ‘Before, the 
loan sharks would make commis- 
sions of 85 or 90 percent. It just 





shows the rates are still too high, 
but they would be allowed under 
the Cole and Korioth bills.” 

Davis called it ‘‘extortion.” 

De Stefano said one reason the 
rates are too high is that the 
sometimes staggering losses in- 
curred by legitimate companies 
are used by the Insurance Com- 
mission to fix the rates for all 
companies, including the little fly- 
by-nights that incur almost no 
loss but benefit by the high in- 
surance rates. 


Elmer McVey, an assistant at- 
torney general, gave this example 
of how gimmick insurance charges 
are used to burden a borrower: 
A Waco man borrowed $1,800 from 
a loan company, but got only $1,- 
028 — the rest going for the likes 
of life insurance, $38.88, disability 
insurance, $259.28, and ‘“‘inland 
marine insurance,” $108. 

He said inland marine insur- 
ance had been described to him 
by one loan official as ‘“‘coverage 
in case your television .set gets 
hit by @ hailstone.” 

“In contrast to such charges, he 
said, banks and credit unions also 
supply credit insurance but do 
so at about 80 cents ‘per $100, a 
rate that would also be available 
to most loan companies “‘if they 
didn’t simply want to use credit 
insurance as another way to gouge 
the borrower.” 

McVey said he recently talked 
with a stevedore who had been 
forced to take out an insurance 
policy against the risk of his union 
going on strike. “But his loan 
was only for six months and his 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Angry Atheist Hunt 


Red Threat 
Also Cited 
In Hearing 


AUSTIN 

Warnings of rampant atheism 
in Texas education and creep- 
ing communism in schools and 
churches were registered be- 
fore the House state affairs 
committee this week as three 
representatives laid out their 
bill which would rekuire all 
public school and college teach- 
ers to take an oath acknowl- 
edging a “Supreme Being.” 
Reps. Oliver, Dungan, and 
Chapman testified that the 
play was being made before 
“captive audiences” and that 
atheism and communism are, 
if not Siamese twins, at least 
friendly cousins. 


Willie Morris 


Before the long session was over, 
University of Texas students in 
the galleries staged a walkout and 
ministers who testified against the 
bill were urged ‘‘to pray to God to 
see the light and to ask forgive- 
ness.” 

Oppositiun witnesses, uli clergy- 
men and theologians, argued that 
the bill is unconstitutional, injuri- 
ous to good teaching, and in con- 
flict with American traditions of 
individual conscience and reli- 
gious liberty. 

An apparently friendly subcom- 
mittee composed of Reps. Dungan, 
Lewis, and Watson is now coon- 
sidering the measure. 

“I’m the father of four chil- 
dren,” Rep. W. T. Oliver of Port 
Neches, a co-sponsor of the bill, 
said in the opening testimony. “I 
don’t recall anytime that I’m able 
to set my children down and hold 
their minds in a captive state for 
an hour and a half at any one 
time’”’ like teachers can. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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AUSTIN 

A bill by Rep. Bob Eckhardt of 
Houston permitting counties 
create the office of county fire 
marshal and another by Rep 
Cannon strengthening court ac 
membered and defeated the 
House this week. 

A stringently amended versior 
of the Cannon measure was sent 
into a likely deep-freeze to the 
criminal jurisprudence commit 
tee, but Eckhardt won his only 
victory on a motion to lay his 
bill on the table, subject to 2 
hour call. 

After the day’s voting, whic! 
provoked a heated exchange 
a meeting of Harris County dele 
gates later, backers of Rex 
Charles Hughes’ industrial safety 
bill, another part of the session’s 
“safety package,” were pessimis 
tic of its chances on the floor 

Eckhardt argued that his bil 
would be an indispensible safety 
measure in highly industrialized 


in 


is “‘sitting on a powder-keg,”’ 
warned. ‘‘This is merely a means 
of providing cities perched on 
tinder-box” the machinery to bet 
ter fight disasters, he said. 

In the course of the House de 
bate the Houston representativ 
made ‘concessions on armendments 
the final version providing that « 
county might be permitted, thoug! 
not required, to hire a fire mar 
shal with jurisdiction to establist 
and coordinate a county safety 
program and to investigate disas 
ters. As originally offered, 
measure would have empower 
fire marshals to investigate po 
ble disaster areas, but Eckhar 
accepted an amendment providir 
for inspection only after fires a 


he 





explosions occurred. 








The proprietors of the Texas 
Observer today announce the 
beginning of a renewed circu- 
lation campaign in an effort to 
boost subscriptions over 12,000 
and place the paper on its own 
financially. 

“Our main concern is to put the 
Observer on a permanent footing,” 
Willie Morris and Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, partners in the enterprise, 
said in a statement. ‘‘But our con- 
cern is also with the long-range 
future. We are convinced that if 
the Observer becomes a paying 
proposition, we will have helped 
prepare for a Texas daily in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch tradition 
someday.” — 

A subscription drive last fall, 
conducted with the assistance of 
Observer readers throughout Tex- 
as, increased’ readership by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. “This was 
sufficiently encouraging to per- 
suade us to continue publication 
for another year,” the partners 
said, ‘‘but the permanence of the 
paper remains to be seen.”’ 

At an Austin meeting of Observ- 





er supporters from all over the 
state last week, it was decided 
that the new subscription cam- 
paign would last until August 1 
and that it would be divided into 
two, and possibly three stages. 

1. In a “single-shot” attempt 
te double circulation, Observer 
readers are now apprised that they 
will receive in the regular mail 
not one, but two copies of the 
April 15 issue, with the request 
that each subscriber use the extra 
paper either to sell one additional 
subscription or to subscribe for 
a friend. The April 15 issue will 
have a large subscription blank 
on the front page. ‘“‘Each reader 
is asked to begin thinking now, 
one month in advance, of the pos- 
sible source of one extra subscrip- 
tion,”’ Morris said. “If every sub- 
scriber will come through, we will 


+ have doubled our circulation over- 


night.” 

2. Beginning in late April, in 
an attempt to boost sales further, 
the paper will obtain the services 
of a circulation manager on an 
experimental basis. Although he 


will handle all phases of the state 
wide drive, he will be based mai 
ly in one city, either Houston 
Austin. He will be hired thro 
the month of June. 

3. As a possible third phase 
the campaign, the community 
committees established by forme 
editor Ronnie Dugger 
would be re-activated for one fir 
push. If the 12,000 figure is r 
reached by August 1, an apprais 
would then be made to dex 
whether the Observer will 
tinue to publish. 

At the Austin meeting, held 
the Driskill, delegates report 
that ‘“‘personal contacts and t« 
phone calls’’ were the most efifs 
tive means of obtaining addit 
subscriptions in the las 
Solicitations at political dinners 
and meetings were particula 
fruitful, it was reported. 

Along with the April 15 issue 
the Observer, letters will 
mailed to members of the cor 
munity committees asking 
assistance in getting each 
scriber to find another. 


last 
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tion against air pollution were dis- | 
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House Turns Back 
Safety Measures 


Rep. W. T. Oliver of Port Ne- 
argued, “All we're doing 
here is letting the state step down 

if you please, meddle with 
county governments.” The bill 


ehes 


and 


our 


a tremendous amount of power,”’ 
Oliver complained. Other oppon- 
ents contended that the measure 
would duplicate the present fire 
marshal law and that the duties 
ef lecal fire departments would 
be superseded. 
Eckhardt argued that the biil 
trimmed down to meet 
criticism, that it was 
and gave city fire 
hiefs the power to allow the 
inty marshal to operate‘ within 
ty boundaries, and that the pres- 
specifically excluded a 
ounty marshal from operating 
thin incorporated limits, ‘‘which 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Obscenity Bill 
‘Modernized’ 
By James 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Tom James of Dallas 
this week reached back to the 
now famous Samuel Roth case 
for guidance in shaping a bill 
he thinks will be an 
appeal-proof weapon to use 
against hucksters of pornogra- 
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House Bill 441, the language 
527 of the penal code 
ight up to date, with such 

as “lewd and lascivious”’ 
“indecent” and ‘‘depraved” 
iged uniformly to ‘‘obscene.” 
Vhy? ‘“‘We have taken out the 
citous terms that have not 
tested by the Supreme Court 
sustituted ‘obscene,’ which 

s made the long trip to the Su- 
Court successfully,” said 


r Article 


| es 
While James and his co-authors 
also expanded the coverage 
the pornography law in a minor 
to include lewd phonograph 
rds, it is aimed primarily at 

k and magazine distributors, 

nake them police themselves,” 

aid 
The impetus for self-policing 
made stronger by the in- 
clusion of stronger penalties, with 
a second offense for selling por- 
“up to two years in 
penitentiary and a $10,000 
fine.’’ 

The case from which James 
his guide wording began in 
when Roth was indicted on 

sounts of trafficking in ob- 
terature through the mails 
ended on June 24, 1957, when 

e Supreme Court handed down 

erdict upholding his convic- 
on the grounds that the 
terial he sold could be judged 
that is, ‘‘to the average 
applying contemporary 
nunity standards, the domi- 
ant theme of the material taken 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘Saturation Limit’ in State Juvenile Schools 


‘Same Old 
Gang'--Or 
Parole System 


AUSTIN 

“We've reached the satura- 
tion limit,” Dr. James Turman, 
executive director of the Texas 
Youth Council, warned the 
House appropriations commit- 
tee in registering an appeal for 
a state juvenile parole system 
this week. 

“We can’t continue to build 
buildings to store people,” he said. 
“Either we deal with these kids 
outside our schools or we must 
build more facilities each year to 
house them.” 

The Youth Council and Rep. 
Don Kennard of Fort Worth have 
requested $668,000 for a state pro- 
gram to finance 45 parole officers. 
The legislative budget board, 
whose budget traditionally pro- 
vides the basic figures for the 
appropriations bill, has recom- 
mended a state-local system par- 
tially subsidized by $239,000 in 
state money. 

Turman, Kennard, Youth Coun- 
cil chairman W. C. Windsor Jr., 
and a number of witnesses who 
have worked with juvenile de- 
linquents testified that an effec- 
tive parole program would save 
taxpayers’ money and that only 
complete state support and oper- 
ation could do the job adequately. 
At present parole responsibilities 
are solely in the hands of the 
localities. 

“Supervision of youngsters 
leaving our schools is an abso- 
lute necessity if we are to reduce 
the large numbers of them coming 
back,” Turman eaid. “Last year 
more returned than we could care 
for. Thirty-five percent, or 589 
boys, were returned to Gatesville 
School last year in violation of 
paroles, he said. 

National authorities, Turman 
testified, recommend one year’s 
retention ‘‘for an adequate job of 
training and rehabilitation to be 
done.” The average stay at Gates- 
ville is now 7.2 months, he said, 
adding that some youngsters are 
released early, “even when we 
have some doubts,” because there 
is not room for them all. 

“Rehabilitation and assistance 
must take place out in the com- 
munity as well as in the school,” 
he said, ‘“‘to help these young peo- 
ple become active members of 
society.”’ 

Turman said “even the best ef- 
forts haven't been productive un- 
der the present local system.” 
Many counties have warned that 
“they can no longer supervise 
paroles and told us it is a state 
function.” Local officers in the 
more populous counties “will be 
the first to tell you their prob- 
lems,” he said. 


‘Same Old Patterns’ 

Bill Anderson, juvenile officer 
for Austin, said there are ‘“‘some 
pretty bad home situations — a 
father in the penitentiary or long 
since deserted, a mother who's a 
mental case. If you drop a young- 
ster back in his home, unless 
there’s someone to help him with 
jobs and training, he soon falls 
back in the same old patterns.” 

A parole system would reduce 
expenditures, Anderson said, ‘‘and 
allow the money to be spent more 
wisely than we are spending it 
now. 

“Parole should be a state func- 
tion,” he argued. ‘‘The same peo- 
ple who administer our correc- 
tional schools should co-ordinate 
our parole system—it’s more eco- 
momical, more practical, besides 
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Some Want % Stay’ 


AUSTIN 

Dr. James Turman of the 
Youth Council repeated his 
plea for $1.2 million for a 
home for neglected and de- 
pendent Negro children during 
House appropriations commit- 
tee hearings. 

“It’s an absolute necessity 
that the state provide facili- 
ties to care for the growing 
number of these dependent, 
neglected children,” he said. 

The Youth Council request 
was refused in both the gov- 
ernor’s and the legislative 
budget board’s budgets. 

“Even im these days, the 
state can and should provide 
for its dependent Negro chil- 
dren,”’ Turman said. The $1.2 
million would establish facili- 
ties to provide for 200. 

“I personally don’t think 
even that will serve them 
all,” he said. “But it will at 
least be a start in the right 
direction. We can’t estimate 
accurately the number who 
need care. But I’m sure it goes 
into the thousands.” 

Mrs. E. G. Harrell, superin- 


tendent of the Negro giris’ 
correctional school at Crockett, 
told the Observer that both 
“delinquent and dependent’’ 
girls are sent to the school 
because of the absence of 
facilities elsewhere for Negro 


During the hearings, Mrs. 
Harrell told the committee, ‘“‘I 
. don’t know if you'd call it 
falling in love with the school 
or not,” but many of the chil- 
dren “will often do some- 
thing or develop some prob- 
lem to remain at the school. 

“Some go home and then 
want to come back to the 
school,” she said. “Others 
don’t want to go back to the 
same conditions.” In many 
cases the parents can’t even 
be found, she said. 

Mrs, Harrell asked the com- 
mittee for additional funds to 
buy 125 new mattresses for 
the Crockett school. “‘As many 
problems as our children have, 
adding a backache to it isn’t 
very good,” she said. She also 
requested three new house- 
parents and a recreational as- 
sistant. 





the human terms involved.” The 
juvenile problem, he said, ‘‘is 
reaching a crisis because of the 
increase in population in our com- 
munities and the increase in 
young peo 

Tom Prather, executive secre- 
tary of the Texas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, said 2,000 
delegates in the last convention 
resolved in favor of a juvenile 
parole system. “We approached 
it as much from a logical stand- 
point as any other,” he said. “It’s 
pretty much of a hoes not to give 
that youngster some supervision 
when he returns home.” 

A state appropriation for such 
a program ‘would in no sense 
cut off local volunteer work,” he 
said. ‘‘On the contrary, we’d work 
with much less frustration and 
with a greater sense of accomp- 
lishment.” 

Mrs. William Murray Jr. of Aus- 
tin, a long-time volunteer worker 
with paroled juveniles, told the 
committee, “I suppose I’m one 
of those rare creatures registered 
as a lobbyist who’s interested pri- 
marily in human beings. 

“Our only hope,” she said, ‘“‘is 
for the state to assume the respon- 
sibility. All we need is appropria- 
tions.” There have often been 
requests for funds for better high- 
ways, better roads, more money 
for the game and fish commis- 
sion, she said. ‘“‘We also have a 
responsibility in the conservation 
of young people.” 

Kennard asked Mrs. Murray if 
“the counties would assume the 
burden” under the legislative bud- 
get board’s recommendatibn. ‘I 
have serious doubts that my coun- 
ty will," Kennard said. 

Stressing ‘‘the lethargy that has 
been exhibited” by most of the 
counties, Mrs. Murray replied, ‘I 
can see no possibility of their 
assuming the responsibility” in 
such a program. 

Kennard asked the next witness, 
Don Rademacher of the National 
Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, if a parole system start- 
ing with one officer for every ‘‘50 
to 75” parolees as the Youth 
Council has requested, rather than 
the maximum of 50 recommended 
by national authorities, would 
“seriously affect” the program. 

Rademacher said a ratio of 1-35 
has been found te do the best 
job, “a goal we've tried to get 
communities to shoot for. Let’s 
just say a group of the youngsters 
won't get much supervision — 
some perhaps only once a month.” 





Rodney Kidd of the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League, and another 
participant in the Austin volun- 
teer parole system, said he be- 
vcame interested ‘‘in these boys 
coming home from Gatesville 
several years ago. It seemed as 
though no one in the city was 
interested im these boys. 

“They'd go back to East Austin 
and their old haunts, to alcoholic 
and broken homes. Some of them 
said they'd rather stay in Gates- 
ville than come back here — at 
least they got three meals a day 
there. After I'd seen some of those 
homes, I could understand why.” 

Kidd told about one boy “‘who’d 
been been back to Gatesville three 
times. He had an alcoholic father. 
I visited with Jack, got him in 
school, helped him. One day he 
leaned across the table and caught 
me by the arm. He had tears in 
his eyes. He said, ‘Mr. Kidd, you're 
the first person who ever seemed 
to care whether I- ever made it 
or not.’ ” The other day, Kidd 
said, the boy enlisted in the Army. 

‘Some people tell me, ‘you're 
wasting your time with these 
boys. Lock ’em up.’ But they come 
back to the same environment, the 
same old gangs. 

“Volunteer citizens like us can 
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do a lot of work,” he said, ‘‘but 
we need professional counsel. 

“They have no ex-students as- 
sociation, no chamber of com- 
merce. .We’ve got to have pro- 
fessional leadership to help 
them.” 

Rep. H. A. Leaverton of Evant 
said he served as county judge 
for several years in Longview. He 
discovered that boys are sent to 
Gatesville ‘‘when there’s- nothing 
else to do. We’ve sent many down 
there we shouldn't have. 

“I was converted then to the 
idea of a parole system,”’ he said. 
“It'll pay its way and do it rapidly. 
But if we half do it we’re making 
a mistake.” 











Windsor, chairman of the Youth 
Council, said he had written 49 
governors and received 40 re- 
plies. “In each state with a juven- 
ile parole program, progress was 
quite apparent in comparison with 
our own lack of progress,” he 
said. 

“If you are to allow us to at- 
tempt this,” he told the commit- 
tee—“and talk to any authority, 
to O. B. Ellis, to anyone who 
knows the problem, it’s a must 
system — if you are to give it 
to us, give it to us so it will work. 
We can show you such financial 
benefits — apart from making 
better citizens, which alone would 
be worth the cost—that in two 
years time you'll feel this is the 
best investment the legislature 
has ever made. 

“At least leave it to the con- 
science of the Senate,” he said. 


Robert Kneebone, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Houston and another 
member of the Youth Council 
board, said, “We’re dealing with 
the greatest asset in Texas—and 
that’s the people of Texas.” 


Testifying on the needs at Gates- 
ville for the next biennium, Tur- 
man said the average per capita 
operating expense in the last five 
years was $418. Requests for the 
next two years are $447 and $424, 
he said. The legislative budget 
board requested $377 for 1962 and 
$205 for 1963. 

“Gentlemen, we simply can’t 
operate on that kind of money,” 
he said. 

Kennard asked Turman how 
many psychologists are now with 
the school. “We have one, and 
with increasing numbers we need 
two,” Turman replied. The legis- 
lative budget board had recom- 
mended the increase; he said. 

“If you have two, that’s one 
psychologist for every 750 boys, 
isn’t it?” Kenmard asked. Turman 
said yes. 

“I just want to make you sure 
you have the trained people up 
there you need to take care of 
those boys. I know two years ago, 
when I went up there, you didn’t. 

“We don’t have them today,” 
Turman said. “I'd be remiss if 
I told the committee we had a 
staff to do an adequate job. We’ve 
asked for increases and we hope 
we can get them.” , 

O. F. Perry, Gatesville super- 
intendent, said, “It takes some real 
technical people to de some of the 
things we need to do. We want 





to have the type of training pro- 
gram that won’t hurt a boy who 
runs afoul of the law.” 

Turman asked for salary in- 
creases for houseparents at Gates- 
ville. The budget board recom- 
mended an annual salary of §$2,- 
790, the Youth Council requested 
$3,360. ‘‘We positively’ cannot af- 
ford to keep these people at starv- 
ation salaries,” Turman warned. 
“These are the people who work 


directly with the boys, trying to 


rehabilitate them. We must have 
quality at this level. At these 
scales, it’s very difficult to keep 
qualified, professionally trained 
workers—to get them or to keep 
them.” wM. 


Council Head: 


‘Who Chooses 
His Parents?’ 


AUSTIN 
W. C. Windsor Jr., chairman of 
the Youth Council, is a highly suc- 
cessful Dallas businessman. He 
was appointed to the position two 
years ago by Gov. Price Daniel. 


How did he first become inter- 
ested in social problems like ju- 
venile delinquency and correc- 
tional training? ‘‘I suppose I’ve 
been interested in people since 
I first realized the tremendous 
potential that exists in the indi- 
vidual,” Bill Windsor answered. ‘‘I 
took time to take myself apart 
to see what really made me tick. 
I realized that I wasn’t any better 
than anybody else. 


“T recognized also that none of 
us choose our parents,”’ he said, 
“and this certainly provides a 
kind of vehicle for a little com- 
passion for those less fortunate 
than ourselves.” 


Windsor’s father was named 
chairman of the Texas prison sys- 
tem in 1947. When the elder Wind- 
sor took over, the prison system 
ranked 47th in the nation. 


“It was my conviction then,” 
and it became a deeper convic- 
tion, ‘“‘that the only defensible 
objective in the field of crimin- 
ology is its elimination,” Windsor 
said. 

Serving as chairman of the 
Youth Council, he feels, has been 
“an opportunity to render a serv- 
ice to what I consider the most 
critical social problem in Amer- 
lea today. 


“Each civilization is known by 
what it produces. If we fail to pro- 
duce a constructive civilization, 
then we will have failed on the 
most important thing we can do.” 


An effective program of juven- 
ile parole and correctional train- 
ing is important because it “‘de- 
termines a civilization’s ultimate 
survival. 


“If we produce a civilization 
whose only interest is destructive 
rather than constructive, why...” 
He punctuated the statement with 
a shrug. 


In Texas in the past decade, he 
said, the population of young peo- 
ple increased 32 percent while 
commitments to reform schools 
increased 100 percent. In Wash- 
ington, D.C. during the past six 
years, commitments have de- 
creased 23 percent. 


“They established councils of 
citizens all through the Washing- 
ton area,’”’ he said. “They set up 
promotional programs for young 
people—social, recreational, ath- 
letic, and others.” He would like 
to see such a program in Texas 
in the near future. 


How does he persuade people 
to agree with him that all of 
society is responsible for juvenile 
crime? “To be frank, I’ve never 
been very successful in convincing 
anyone he shares this responsi- 
bility,” Windsor said. ‘“‘The one 
thing I’ve had most success on 
is the question, who among us 
chooses our parents? This often 
brings the greatest understand- 
ing. 


“Then I always quote Plato: 
“ ‘As dear to God is the poor 
peasant as the mighty prince.’ 


“And sometimes I quote Mel- 
ville: ‘We cannot live only for 
ourselves; a thousand fibers con- 
nect us with our fellow man; and 
along those lines as sympathetic 
threads our actions run as causes 
and come back to us as effects.’’ 




















‘We Got Communists Preachin’ in the Pulpits’ 


preserve our democratic way of 


sending youth to classrooms 
where they by devious means 
would teach our youth that ours 


“Then if they acknowledge, ” 
Price said, ‘‘and then in the class- 
room teach there isn’t a Supreme 
Being,” would they be open to 
expulsion? 

“Yessir, in my opinion,” Oliver 
said. 

“What is a Supreme Being?” 
Price asked. 

“To various people, it’s vari- 
ous things,” Oliver answered. ‘‘To 
the Christian world, God. To Bud- 
dhists and Mohammedans, some- 
thing else. 

“To me the fact that we are a 
civilized world and keep from 
devouring each other like ani- 
mals” testifies to the existence 
of a Supreme Being, he said, 


Every Red an Atheist 

Questioned further, Oliver said, 
“To me an atheist is someone who 
doesn’t believe in God and my 
concept of religion.” He said he 
did not believe every atheist is 
a communist, but every commu- 
nist is an atheist. 

“But surely every atheist isn’t 
subversive to the state of Texas?’’ 
Price inquired. 

“Td have to know ’em individ- 
ually,”’ Oliver said. 

Rep. Ronald Roberts quoted El- 
mer Davis: “ ‘Freedom of mind is 
the basis for our other freedoms.’” 
Roberts argued that the proposed 
bill would be dangerous “through 
assassination of a teacher’s repu- 
tation by malicious gossip.” 

Queried by Rep. Joe Canon, 
Oliver said he had received com- 
plaints on atheistic teaching from 
people at Lamar Tech in Beau- 
mont and that ‘“‘they don’t have 
enough authority to oust certain 
teachers because ‘‘no religious test 
can be given.” 

Rep. Neil Caldwell asked Oliver 
if “we have a right in Texas to 
instruct our youth in the concepts 
of Marxism?” Oliver said he was 
opposed to that. 

“Even es a comparative sub- 
ject?” Caldwell asked. 

“Yessir. I think the basic prin- 
ciple is, you and I were left by 
our forefathers a great democratic 
way of life.” To teach such courses 
would be “leading our youth down 
the road to destruction.”” He add- 
ed, “If this be true, why not 
teach atheism in Sunday schools? 
You won't get me to make a state- 
ment I'm in favor of teaching 
atheism or communism.’* 

Roberts read a passage from 
Jefferson's Act Establishing Reli- 
gious Freedom in Virginia: God 
has created the mind free; at- 
tempts to influence it by punish- 
ments, burdens, or civil incapaci- 
ties “‘tend only to beget habits of 
hypocrisy.” 

“Well, that’s fine,’ Oliver said. 

Rep. Bob Mullen said to Oliver, 
“Well, W. T., it looks like we'll 
either have to be for you or 
Thomas Jefferson.” 





“Yessir, that seems to be the 
chaice,” Oliver replied. 

“You're making it ewful hard 
for us,” Mullen said . 


‘Police Power’ 

Then came the first of the op- 
ponents of the bill. Rev. J. M. 
Dawson, a thin and elderly re- 
tired minister, “a Texan who 
spent 62 years in the Baptist 
Church,” and the last seven years 
before retirement with a national 
committee ‘“‘which appeared often 
before congressional committees” 
testifying on similar issues. 

“For nearly one hundred years 
zealous people have tried to induce 
Congress to pass a law saying this 
is a Christian nation, he said. 
Congress, ‘‘weighing all the facts” 
has declined to do so “because it 
is contrary to the constitution.” 
This bill, he argued, ‘‘clearly vio- 
lates the first bill of rights.” It 
would ‘“‘use the police power of 


.-.| the state to establish religious be- 


liefs. I don’t believe the U.S. Su- 
preme Court would consider this 
constitutional whatever the legis- 
lature of a state might do. 

Rep. W. T. Dungan of McKin- 
ney, a co-sponsor and a member 
of the committee, said :‘‘This bill 
just gays no person shall be al- 
lowed to teach who doesn’t take 
an oath to a Supreme Being. That’s 
all.” 

“That would be an invasion of 
a private personal right,” Daw- 
son argued. “It would pillory a 
man by disqualifying him under 
the law” for his personal beliefs. 
“It would be a great injustice.” 

Dungan pointed out that God is 
referred to in the Texas consti- 
tution and in the preambles of 
other state constitutions. 

Dawson replied that this was 
“good language in respect to our 
heritage an dour common faith” 
but “‘to use the police power of 
the state to enforce religious be- 
liefs is abhorrent.” 

Dr. Edmund Heinsohn, former 
pastor of the University Method- 
ist Church, said “in our way of 
freedom, every man is entitled to 
be an atheist if he wants to be, or 
a man of God if he- wants to be. 
A threat to the right of a man to 
be an atheist is at the same time 
a threat to my freedom to be a 
man of religion,” he said. 

“I want to stand toe to toe, eye 
to eye, and meet argument with 
argument. I want to take my own 
ideas into the marketplace of free 
ideas,’’ he said. 

“Even Jesus spoke on this mat- 
ter,’’ Heinsohn said: ‘‘ ‘Not every- 
one who sayeth unto me ‘Lord, 
Lord’ shall enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’” 

Harold Kilpatrick, executive sec- 
retary of the Texas Council of 
Churches, read the state conven- 
tion’s resolution passed that day 
in Waco. 

Rev. Gray M. Blandy, dean of 
the Episcopal Seminary of the 
Southwest, said he would ‘“‘speak 
for the faculty” against the bill. 
“Those persons struggling most 
intimately with this question of 
the commitment of their life would 
be those we could most ill-afford 
to hose,” he said. 

Rev. Madison Scott, pastor of 
Austin’s First Baptist Church, said 
belief in a Supreme Being “should 
be encouraged but not required. 
I cherish deeply the freedom of 
any man to believe or disbelieve.” 

Rep. Murray Watson, in the 
course of subsequent questioning, 
said, “I was fortunate enough to 
attend a Baptist school up here at 
Wace—Baylor.” The policy there, 
he said, is not to acquire anyone 
whe dees not believe in God or 
whe teaches against evolution. 

Rev. C. J. Roberts,who repre- 
ented several Protestant churches 
at Texas A&I, said 27 ministers 
in Kleberg County hed met and 
resolved against the bill. He “op- 





posed the bill on grounds it vio- 
lates the very mature of what a 
university should be.” 

Under heavy questioning, he said 
@ university should be allowed to 
teach courses in communism and 
atheism ‘“‘because if it didn’t it 
would be intellectually dishonest’’ 
end “because if you prevent it, 
by the same token you cannot al- 
low those who believe in freedom 
to advocate democracy.” 

Roberts provoked a burst of ap- 
plause from the galleries when 
he referred to “‘legislators who in- 
troduce such bills for the purpose 
of calling attention to themselves 
or embarrassing other members 


v. Edwin P. Shaw, gepresent- 
fey oo Protestant Workers Asso- 
ciation of the University of Texas, 
said the proposed bill “is either 
ineffective or violates the religious 
test provision of the federal con- 
stitution.” He said some people 
might affirm ‘‘that we’re here by 
chance, and ‘chance’ is the Su- 
Preme Being, or his latest text- 
book is his Supreme Being as the 
most important thing in his life.’’ 
There should be ‘‘no ultimate anx- 
lety,” he said, “that the truth of 
God will prevail, and that if God 
is indeed the Supreme Being, he 
doesn’t need your help” in such a 
measure. 

Dungan, a short, dark man in a 
string tie, rose to testify. He said 
he was a co-author of the bill. 
“I’m not ashamed of it, I’m proud 
of it,”” he said. 

When he was a student 30 years 
ago he had a professor ‘‘who was 
an atheist, he was proud of it,” 
he talked about it at every oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘He’s deceased now,”’ Dun- 
gan said, “but his family’s still 
alive, and I don’t want to em- 
barrass ’em”’ by revealing names. 
“I guess he was a communist,” he 
added. He was ‘‘in absolute con- 
trol of the classroom” and the 
student could not argue against 
him. 


—~ S 
Judy Horton 

Dungan said he had received a 
number of letters from students. 
He cited one “sad experience” 
of a mother who had written com- 
plaining about her child’s teach- 

rs. ‘‘She’s now in a mental insti- 
tution,” he said. 

He said he has letters from stu- 
dents about teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Texas now but he would 
not give names because “we don’t 
seek to embarrass ’em. . 

“We don’t know for sure that 
some of these atheistic people’ are 
communists,” Dungan said, ‘‘but 
we have reasons to expect it, or 
that they’re the next thing to it— 
fellow travelers!’’ 

Rep. Roberts said Albert Ein- 
stein was an atheist. Under such a 
bill, Einstein's services ‘‘would’ve 
been denied to this country.” 

“He didn’t teach in the Texas 
public schools, did he?” Dungan 
asked. 

Rep. Ben Lewis later said that 
“some of the last reports” on 
Einstein said he did believe in 
God. 

_ “I feel sure a man with all the 
knowledge as Albert Einstein 
would realize there is a God more 


than any man I know of,’”’ Dungan 


said, 

Dungan reiterated the argu- 
ments thet “‘this bill just tracks 
the state constitution to the letter” 
and would apply the oath of office 
to teachers in the public schools. 





Joe Chapman, the sturdily-built, 
square-jawed representative from 


Sulphur Springs; made the con-| ‘” 


cluding, and by all odds the most 
rousing, case of the evening. 

“The authors of this bill," he 
said, ‘“‘are trying to provide an 
instrument settin’ out state policy | 
to safeguard the moral climate ir 
our state institutions—and that’s 
just as important as the business 
climate,” he affirmed. 


“The authors have no animosity | said 


toward non-believers,’ Chapman 
conceded. That is their right, he 
said. “But with that right goes 
a responsibility. A liberty is dif 
ferent from a license to impose 8 
personal philosophy on a captive | 
audience of students sittin’ in a 
room there for an hour and smilin’ 
and sayin’ they like it or else flunk 
the course. 

The “ardent convictions of a 
three percent minority must not 
be imposed on a 97 percent ma 
jority,"" Chapman said, ‘‘on stu 
dents from good homes in Texas 
brought up and taught to believe 
in Christianity and a Supreme 
Being. 

The Mayflower Compact opened 
“‘in the name of God, amen,’ 
Chapman said. ‘‘And that was the 
beginnin’ of our nation.’’ The 
Declaration of Independence “in 
four places refers to our depend 
ence on God.” 

“On the American seal on every 
dollar bill—you boys may have one 
in your pocket, take it out arn 
look at it—the eye of God's on 
the top of every pyramid.”’ George 
Washington proclaimed the first 
Thanksgiving Day to praise God 
he said. The last phrase in the last 
stanza of the national anthem 
mentions God. Further on each 
coin ig the inscription, “ ‘In God 
We Trust.’” 

In a voice of rising anger, Chap 
man said he remembered when | 
Dr. Fred Swartz (director of the 


“Communism is gainin’ with the 
intellectuals," Chapman seid. 
This bil is some way we can 
take steps” in the right direction. 

Rep. Charles Sandahl asked how 
the legislation under discussion 
yould stop communists, 

The communist would be “‘a lit- 
tle bit more hesitant,"" Chapman 
believed. “‘He wouldn't as quickly 
pronounce his theories so openly 
and advocate atheism.” Later he 
said, ‘‘We got communists teachin,’ 
in the pulpits, infil- 
tratin’ our country. We can soften 
em some, keep 'em from bein’ so 
doggone arrogant.” 

“Didn't the students in Hun- 
gary rise up against communism?” 
Rep. Joe Cannon asked. 

‘That's right,” Chapman eaid, 

ith a vigorous toss of his head. 
The students in America would 
revolt against communism too. 

But I believe,” slapping his 
hand with his fist as his voice 
rose and echoed throught the vast 
chamber, ‘‘that the students are 
bein’ soki a bill of goods, the 
preachers are bein’ sold a bill of 
goods, the professors are bein’ sold 
al Ms even some members of this 
legislature are bein’ sold a bill of 
goods.’ 

Rep. Cries Cole intervened to 
say a University of Texas student 


preachin’ 


|} had told him he had a professor 


“‘whe talked about the merits of 
communism. Don’t you think we 
ought to send the general investi- 


;| gating committee out there to 


clean wp this mess?” 

“I've thought that a long, long 
tim *’ Chepman said. Some sort 
of ‘ ple work’’ should be 
done, ‘“‘not to embarrass people” 
but to find out what is going on. 

Referring to the oath, Chapman 
then argued, “Your atheist now, 
thet oath doesn’t mean anything 
to him enyway. He’s nothin’ to 
affirm it on. But maybe he'll keep 
his mouth shut” or be a little 


} quieter. 


Christian Anti-Communism Cru 
sade) talked to the legislature two 
years ago. Someone asked him how 
he explained the growth of com 
munism. 


“First, it’s their recruitment of 
the student intellectuals,”’ Chap 
man shouted, pointing to the 
north gallery, ‘“‘—kids like those 
in the balcony, just 18 or 19 years 
old. Their moms and dads are 
sacrificin’ to send ‘em here, some 
of their mothers are scrubbin’ 
floors” to have them taught by 
atheistic and unpatriotic profes 
sors. 


At this point the two dozen or 
So University students in the gal 
lery quietly got to their feet and 
began to leave the chamber. ‘And | 
if they can’t take it,”’ Chapmary 
yelled, gesturing strenuously in| 
their direction, ‘‘then let ’em leave 
Some of you boys’ mothers are) 
scrubbin’ floors,’’ Chapman re 
‘peated. “Are you gonna protect | 
our American way of life? 


“I know how those communists | 
operate,” he continued to shout 
“I know how they infiltrate. ‘‘They | 
first get the students. | 


“Within our country today reli 
gion and—yes, the churches them- | 
selves—are being infiltrated, sorne 
of ’em innocently.”” Swinging 
around suddenly, he pointed to the 
ministers who had testified against 
the bill. ‘“‘They’re bein’ doped and | 
misguided,” he accused. ‘‘They| 
should go home and get down on 
their hands and knees and pray | 
to God to see the light and to ask | 
God's forgiveness.” 


We must educate our young 
people “to believe in their God, 
to be proud of their heritage and | 
their background,’”” he warned. 
“Should we, in the name of ace- 
demic freedom”’ hire atheistic pro- 
fessors to teach our young people, | 
“or should we hire God-fearing, 
loyal Americans to provide a pe-| 
trietic environment? | 


| Name 


“Joe, I'm essentially with you 
on the spirit of this bill,” Rep. 
Jim Markgraf said. “But I want 
to ask a question. If any member 
loesn't vote for this bill, is he 

atheist or.a communist?” 

“I certainly wouldn’t construe 

that wey.”’ Chapman , said. 
‘Every man’s gotta live with his 
conscience. That's what I try to 
do and I think every man should 
do that.” 

Markgraf asked Chapman to re- 
his answer and Chapman 
tid, but he added: “I might say 
he’s misguided.”’ W.M. 


peat 
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ci. a Thin Margin 


If those legislators who helped kill 
$44 million of the governor's deficit- 
retiring last week need any 
further incentive to play the sales 
tax game, they surely did not find it 
in this week’s Texas Employment 
Commission report. The TEC disclos- 
ed that un-employment is now at a 
higher level in Texas than at any 
time since the rock-bottom depression. 
The total is 6.3 percent of the labor 
force—223,000 people. 

A quarter of a million deadbeats, 
some of our conservative associates 
might say. Yet at best these people 
are getting a few odd dollars in un- 
employment compensation, which is 
lower in Texas in fact than in all 
but two states. Many aren't getting 
anything. When they shop for food, 
they literally must squeeze the pen- 
nies. Some of the children probably 
need shoes. A soft drink, no doubt, 


comes as a luxury. One need not be 
reminded that there are any of a 
number of schemes in the House 
which would tax these items and, for 
that matter, everything else broke 
and desperate human beings need to 
live and to relax. 

There are thousands of others, in 
recession and out, who exist on a 
thin margin: old age pensioners, $900- 
a-year farm laborers, dime - store 
clerks, blind men on street corners, 
Negro janitors’ wives, that vast ma- 
jority of simple folk in our state who 
get by on less than $3,000 every 
twelve months. We have heard enough 
these past weeks of what the charts 
tell us, pro and con. In this fight 
against a sales tax, we would like to 
hear again a faint human compassion 
for the people who would be hardest 


hit by it. 


| om orcements 


A minister of the gospel from El 
Paso, who came across to us from 
Australia, got the royal treatment 
in our House of Representatives 
Thursday morning. The reverend then 
proceeded to tell our good legislators, 
in just about these words: the profit 
motive is the last fine instinct hu- 
mankind has, Jesus Christ upheld the 
profit motive (and the reverend quot- 
ed scripture to prove it), “what’s good 
for Kaiser Steel is good for the coun- 
try,” and that fancy John Kennedy 
federal government will surely end 
up putting us all on the dole, Austra- 
lian fundamentalists included. All this 
was delivered, with appropriate mis- 
readings and tortured misconstruc- 
tions of our own national history, 
with all the salty certitude the rev- 
erend had at his command, which 
apparently was endless. 


A wad 


Those of our readers who belong to 
University faculties, women’s bridge 
clubs, and typesetting locals, and 
hence in calm isolation have not paid 
heed when we battered and hardened 
chréniclers of the Texas scene have 
repeatedly said that human beings 
really run second to~ partnerships, 
cartels, joint stock operations, and 
the more portly incorporated enter- 
prises in our state, need only look at 
some votes down at the capital this 
week to be at last partly convinced. 

How, you ask, could a duly elected 
body of representatives turn down 
such modest safety proposals as Eck- 
hardt’s fire marshal and Cannon’s air 
pollution bills? How could legislation 
which only seeks, with a minimum of 
trouble and confusion, to save the 
lives and protect the health of men, 
women, and children in our larger 
cities be heartily spurned by such 


FIRST THINGS FIRST .. .~ 


Whuereas the sovereign 
State of Texas ranks Fiftieth in un- 
employment compensation payments, 
Thirty-fourth in teachers’ salaries, 
Fiftieth in per capita support of its 
park system, and First in the caseload 
per state social worker, the Legisla- 
ture is memorialized to congratulate 
itself for the recent installation of 
new white toilet seats in the House 
cloak room. 


The fellow was straight out of the 
‘twenties, blood brother and contem- 
porary of those illustrious corporation 
brethren of the Great Boom who nev- 
er lacked New Testament scripture 
and verse to endorse the bull market, 
Calvin Coolidge chamber of com- 
merce programs, and death to anarch- 
ists. For this reason if no other, we 
were not a jot surprised when he was 
given a standing ovation and read ver- 
batim, coughs, pauses and all, into 
the House journal. The only disquiet- 
ing aspect of the whole business was 
the harsh realization that after the 
escheats, REA, fire marshal, and air 
pollution bills, and after the franchise 
and utilities gross receipts taxes, the 
boys on the other side of the aisle are 
still bringing in re-inforcements from 


Australia. 

a 

reckless and off-center condemna- 
tions? 


The answer lies not merely in the 
reversed order of values we have per- 
petrated for ourselves here in Texas, 
though that explains most of it. It 
lies partly in what seems now to be 
a sense of hesitancy and disorganiza- 
tion among the liberals in the legisla- 
ture. It lies in an absence of vigorous, 
purposeful leadership from the gov- 
ernor’s office. It can be explained, 
also, by the tragic blurring and dis- 
torting of what conservatism, in a 
society like Texas today, ought to be. 
The Grovers, Floyds, Shipleys, Garri- 
sons, and Millers (all from Houston, 
all opponents of the disaster-preven- 
tion plan; may they be prepared when 
the next big Houston explosion comes) 
have somehow equated “conserva- 
tism” with opposition to escheats 
bills, air pollution bills, and industrial 
safety bills—in other words, when 
you get right down to it, opposition 
to any constructive social measure on 
both the state and federal levels that 
so much as winks at business. 


Actually, this brand of “‘conserva- 
tism,” in the context of the civiliza- 
tion, can more conveniently be meas- 
ured in terms of geologic rather than 
strictly historic time. Such paleolithic 
gentlemen never again will be in the 
astendency in a Texas lower House. 
They can still make the damndest one- 
shot coalitions, let it be added. 
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Marvelous Moments — 


AUSTIN 

The knowing, the better educated, 
if you wish the worldly people of the 
state have become a political force 
and are pitting themselves against 
the know-nothings, the provincials, 
if you wish the hicks who have for 
so long controlled the legislature. For 
once Tuesday night, during the hear- 
ing on “the God bill,” the provincials 
were on the defensive. 

On behalf of W. T. Oliver’s bill to 
fire all public school and college 
teachers who will not swear, on an 
oath, that they believe in “the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being,” Oliver of- 
fered only three witnesses: himself, 
Bill Dungan, and Joseph Chapman, all 
state representatives from East Texas. 

Every witness against the bill was 
a clergyman or a spokesman for 
churches. Not a single minister spoke 
for the bill. The three self-appointed 
crusaders against the academic 
heathens were somewhat rattled, one 
could see, by the impressive parade 
of men of God rejecting, without a 
thank-you, the bill to establish belief 
in God by law. Mr. Chapman could not 
resist a thrust against “communists 
teaching in the pool-pits in the United 
States.” What other defense did they 
have against the attacks of the clergy- 
men whose message they were pre- 
tending to protect? 


No ONE SPOKE UP from 
the colleges, nor from the public 
schools, nor from the freethinkers’ 
various leagues and garrets; they 
chose, really, to let believers in intel- 
lectual freedom who had also freely 
chosen to believe in God carry the 
case to the committee. The next day, 
however, in The Daily Texan at the 
University of Texas, a professor of 
botany indiscreetly but realistically 
observed that if the bill becomes 
law, three fourths-of the physics 
faculty and half of the rest of the 
teachers, if they were honest, would 
have to leave the University. 

There were some revealing mom- 
ents. 

Rep. Oliver began, “Now Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this committee, 
this bill is relatively simple.” .. . 

“I am the father of four children,” 
said Oliver, “ and I do not recall any 
time that I am able to set my chil- 
dren down and hold their mind in a 
captive state for an hour and a half 
at any one time.” Yet, he said, teach- 
ers do just this. 

Oliver opposed teaching about 
communism or atheism in any way. 
“W. T.,” said Rep. Neil Caldwell 
patiently, “I didn’t say advocate it, 
I said to teach it so we could under- 
stand it.” 

“Do you?” W.T. rejoined. 

You’re against teaching about ath- 
eism or about communism,” asked 
Rep. Ronald Roberts of Hillsboro. 
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“Yes sir, I am,” said W.T. Whereupon 
Ronald read him from Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Act Establishing Religious , 
Freedom in Virginia: ; 

“Well aware that Almighty God 
hath created the mind free; that all 
attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burdents, or by civil 
incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy .. .” 


‘ 

Ten BEGAN the parade of 
clergymen against the bill. As they 
one by one harked back to the funda- 
mental freedoms of the heritage, one 
knew that times have changed in 
Austin; that, as a friend in the cham- 
ber said, “If we can’t pass an REA 
bill yet, at least now there is some 
concern for human dignity.” 

Rev. J. M. Dawson, for decades a 
leading Baptist spokesman, reminded 
the committee that James Madison 
had observed that invoking the power 
of the law for reliigous belief fosters 
the suspicion that the friends of re- 
ligion are so conscious of its fallacies, 
they fear leaving it to stand on its 
own merits. 

Rev. Edmund Heinsohn, for 25 
years minister of the University (of 
Texas) Methodist Church, told them 
that “in our way of freedom every 
man is entitled to be an atheist if 
he wants to be,” that any threat to 
his right threatens also the rights 
of a man of religion, and that he, 
Heinsohn, wants no advantages in 
the toe-to-toe, eye-to-eye, argument- 
to-argument contests of ideas and re- 
ligious faith. “I think all any of us 
want is freedom,” he said. 

Harold Kilpatrick, speaking offici- 
ally for the Texas Council of Church- 
es, presented its resolution saying the 
bill is “unconstitutional, self-contra- 
dictory, stultifies valued administra- 
tors and teachers who cherish per- 
sonal integrity and religious free- 
dom.” 


Anp SO IT WENT .. . dig- 
nified, impressive men of the church, 
rising to defend the rights of heretics, 
or unbelievers, or of doubters, seek- 
ing after faith. To hear Dean Blandy 
of the Episcopal Seminary of the 
Southwest speak quietly of the value 
of those who are concerned enough 
to doubt; to hear Rev. Madison Scott 
of the First Baptist Church in Aus- 
tin say without any sense of com- 
bativeness, “I cherish deeply the free- 
dom of any man to believe or disbe- 
lieve”; to learn from Rev. C. J. Rob- 
erts of Kingsville that 27 ministers 
meeting in Kleberg County had un- 
animously decided to oppose the bill; 
to hear Edwin P. Shaw, speaking for 
U.T. ministers, declare, “We as ortho- 
dox Christian ministers . . . ask only 
that the Christian faith have a fair 
shake”—these were marvelous mom- 
ents, these were proofs of the free- 
dom that is real among us. R.D. 
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Appraising the Major Senate Candidates 


But it has now developed into 
a stinging gang fight between six 
able men, and a grand publicity 
ball for 65 others who include a 
“pest exterminator, a fireman, a 
tourist court operator, a graduate 
student, an ex-druggist, and an 
explorer. 

At this moment the bete noire 
of both the liberal and the con- 
servative candidates appears to 
be Attorney General Will Wilson 
who, after working quietly last 
month to oil his state-wide cam- 
paign machinery, has now thrown 
it into high gear. No other can- 
didate, for one thing, has made 
the roadsides blossom so abund- 
antly with campaign signs. 

Henry Braswell, one of Wilson’s 
top strategists, said: ‘I think it 
was Tower who said in the Ob- 
server that Wilson has only law- 
yers and businessmen working 
for him. If that was an effort 
to discredit, it doesn’t work. We'll 
accept it. Businessmen of every 
level are among his chief sup- 


Braswell predicts Wilson will 
either win without a run-off or be 


If Wilson is especially strong 
anywhere, it is probably in north- 
east Texas, where he is freshly 


strong in Austin, 
where any ‘“‘in’” state politician 
can make neighborly advantage 
of the large number of state em- 
ployees. 


If Wilson is nibbling at the 
rights and lefts, he is still having 
to share much of the moderate 
vote with U.S. Rep. Jim Wright, 
the other leading straight-down- 
the-middle moderate in the race, 
who has hinted at having the 
blessings of Lyndon Johnson. 


Wright is, along with Maury 
Maverick Jr., a newcomer to state- 
wide campaigns, but he has pulled 
several old-pro gimmicks. His 
challenge of Republican candidate 
John Tower to a series of tele- 
vision debates, reminiscent of the 
Kennedy - Nixon video bouts, got 
two weeks of frontpage notices 
across the state, before Tower 
backed out. 


Able Campaigner 

Wright is especially strong 
where he is known, which is in 
Hill, Johnson, Hood, Ellis, Somer- 
ville, Bosque, Parker and Tar- 
rant counties. He is an imagina- 
tive campaigner who has made 
full use of the helicopter. 

In his home, Fort Worth, he 
stirs some real devotion. Forty 
newspaper, radio, and television 
reporters in Fort Worth signed an 
indorsement backing him and 
sent copies of the indorsement 
to newspapers over the state. 

O. D. Wright of Fort Worth, 
president of the Texas State 
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John Tower 


Machinists Non-Partisan League, 
resigned that post because the 
state MNPL voted to go with Mav- 
erick. Wright wants to back 
Wright. So does the Tarrant 
County branch of the MNPL, in 
opposition to AFL-CIO support of 
Maverick. 

Interim Sen. Bill Blakley is 
wielding a mace and Republican 
John Tower is wielding a broad- 
axe in their own death struggle 
for the conservative vote. 

Blakley’s headquarters claims 
that 35 Panhandle counties that 
went heavily for Tower in the 
general election, when he polled 
920,000 votes to Lyndon Johnson’s 
1,300,000, have switched to Blak- 
ley in the meanwhile; that is, all 
but three of the counties, and they 
are in the process cf switching. 

The Blakley staff bases its ap- 
praisal on a poll of county judges, 
county commissioners, firemen, 
policemen, and a barbershop and 
a filling station in each county. 

Another Blakley office poll of 
14 counties from Houston to Van 
Zandt county reputedly showed 
Blakley running “a little ahead” 
of Wilson. In that area, the poll- 
sters said, Tower is “dead.” 

As one Blakley campaigner put 
it, “Tower keeps screaming about 
being the only conservative in the 
race, but that’s because he has 
been hurt by the way the old men 
has showed on the floor of the 
Senate that he could be running 
on the Constitution party.”’ 

Quincy Adams, Blakley’s top 
strategist in his Austin headquar- 
ters, said: ‘‘Any realist knows 
Tower doesn’t have a chance to 
get to the Senate. Conservatives 
who want their votes to count 
will go for Blakley.” 


Blakley has been spending most 
of each week in Washington, com- 





Henry Gonzalez 


ing back to Texas on long week- 
ends for campaigning. 


Clear Leanings 

Blakley, who ran for the Senate 
once before and lost to Yar- 
borough, by his actions in Wash- 
ington has clearly. defined the 
angle of his political leanings, 
introducing such bills as S. 1162, 
to allow special income tax ex- 
emptions to parents for each child 
in college, with the aim of mak- 
ing the parents more willing to 
support education and therefore 
more willing to keep federal aid 
out of the’ picture. 

When Blakley concluded his last 
stint as interim senator, he told 
the Senate in valediction: ‘‘I shall 
go back to my boots and saddle, 
to ride toward the western sun- 
set.” But his heavy financial par- 
ticipation in subsequent political 
affairs turned his toward 
a second interim appointment, 
this time from Gov. Daniel. 

Blakley has made only a half 
dozen major appearances in the 
state since he entered the race, 
but Adams gives assurance he will 
penetrate ‘“‘every area’’ before the 
April 4 vote. 

The reaction at Tower’s Austin 
headquarters to news of Blakley’s 
Panhandle poll was largely amuse- 
ment. Said a headquarters spokes- 
man: ‘‘We’ll accept any Blakley 
poll. He bought a Belden poll and 
even it showed Tower running 
several points ahead.” 

Tower people predict a grass 
roots response as never before, re- 
sulting from Republican telephone 
committees operating across the 
state. 

The Texas Republican party at 
its most optimistic claims half 
a million believers, and even the 
most cautious of its leaders will 
not go below a quarter million as 








Bill Blakley 


the estimated strength of the party 
in Texas. 
The lowest figure, with the ad- 


dition of just a “fair share’ of 
‘“‘Republicrats” in the state would 
probably put Tower into the run 
off. 

Comforted by the traditional 
popularity of the underdog 
Texas, Sen. Henry Gonzalez is 
fighting the enthusiastic kind of 
campaign he ran in 1958. 

South Texas is his stronghold 
There is a good chance that Bexar 
county, which is also Maverick’s 
home county, will go for him. 

One of Gonzalez’ top strategists 
also argued that East Texas Ne- 
groes, free of the ballot fear, will 
turn out heavily for Gonzalez, as 
will “‘rebellious” little farmers 
and “rebellious” unionists. 

The State AFL-CIO endorsed 
Maverick, but it wasn’t unani- 
mous, ‘despite President Hank 
Brown's reported threat of a ‘‘dee 
bate’ for those who didn’t go 
along. Gonzalez supporters say 
that the new AFL-CIO leadership 
is too new to be fully persuasive 
with its members, and that many 
will vote the Gonzalez way, if for 


in 


nothing else than the pleasure of} 


defiance. 

While Maury Maverick invari 
@bly calls himself ‘a Franklin 
Roosevelt, Ralph Yarborough, 
John Kennedy Democrat,” Gon 
zalez prefers to delineate himself 
as “an unreconstructed, fighting 
American liberal of the 
school.” 


Gonzalez sticks too close to his 
state senate job to conduct the 
sweeping campaign that most of 
the other candidates: are conduct- 
ing. But most of his strength was 
probably established the very day 
he announced, and he was the 
first to announce, which is one 





Safety 


(Continued From Page 1) 
confines them to inspecting dance 
halls,” he said. 

Eckhardt’s motion to approve 
the labor committee’s substitute 
to his original bill failed, 91-41. 
Oliver swiftly moved to recon- 
sider and table. “We've postponed 
a lot of bills,” he said. ‘“‘One of 
these days we’re gonna have to 
dispose of some of this legislation 
one way or another.’’ Eckhardt 
said he hoped the House would 
consider “how much work has 
gone into this, how much others 
and I have yielded to make this 
a good bill.” Oliver’s motion to 
table failed, 79-32, and Eckhardt’s 
motion to lay the bill on the table 
subject to call carried. 

Cannon’s air pollution measure 
would have increased the penalty 
from $100 to $250 and transferred 
jurisdiction from justice-of-the- 
Peace to county courts. 

“The need is obvious,” Cannon 
said. “‘Around Mexia our crops, 
acres and acres, have been de- 
stroyed. In cities, people have 





Plans Battered in 


actually been made sick, nause- 
ated, and some have died, because 
of these noxious fumes.’ .The 
Houston county health officer told 
the labor committee there have 
been several deaths, Cannon said. 

Rep. Jack Woods of Waco said 
he agreed that ‘‘many operations 
could be and actually are dan- 
gerous’’ but he questioned the 
procedure provided for in the 
Cannon bill. He said he feared 
the arbitrary closing down of in- 
dustrial plants. 

“They won't be closed down un- 
less they’re found dangerous to 
the citizens—then they should be 
closed down,” Cannon said. 

Rep. Ben Lewis of Dallas asked 
Cannon if the opinion of the state 
department of health had been 
solicited. Cannon replied no, but 
said there had been ‘‘no opposi- 
tion from any part of the state” 
in the committee hearings and 
that ‘two county health officers 
said the present procedure was in- 
adequate.”’ 

Rep. Bill Jones of Dallas, re- 





ferring to a “hog-cooking” bill 
from the last legislature, asked, 
“Couldn't someone come along 
and put someone in jail for cook- 


ing hogs?” Cannon said he would | 


“accept an amendment exempting 
hog-cookers.” 


Rep. Leon Thurman of Anson | 


offered an amendment lowering 
the fine to $200 and leaving jur- 


isdiction in the JP courts, Can- |< 


non arguing that “‘the JP courts | 
can’t produce an order to make 
plants stop producing noxious 
odor” and that ‘‘we couldn’t even 
begin to stop our air pollution 
Problems,” Thurman countering 
that enforcement could be accom- 
plished just as effectively there. 
Cannon’s motion to table the 
Thurman ‘amendment failed, 73-47, 


and the Thurman amendment It- « 


self carrier, 71-55. 

Cannon then moved to recom- 
mit the bill to the labor commit- 
tee, but a motion by Woods to 
recommit to the 
criminal jurisprudence panel car- 
ried, 69-61. 


old ‘ 


less friendly | 


| reason he wants the ballot list to 

| be compiled in the order of filing. 
I would say that the sincerity 

|of the candidates lessened in 

| about the order of their filing,” he 

said. 

| Clear Choice? 

The prediction from the Tower 
| camp is that it will be a Tower- 
| Maverick showdown. One spokes- 

man said: ‘Maverick’s strength 
| has not yet been revealed.” 

Not surprising, the same senti- 
are expressed in Maver- 

ck’s headquarters, where the 
| hope is also for a watershed run- 

ff, with the slope from the mid- 
sharp and decisive. 

Maverick, who officially open- 
ed his campaign with a tamale- 

celebration in San Antonio 
week but who has been 
ping the state tirelessly for a 
iple of months, will have hit 
every congressional district by the 
of March. 
average campaigning day 
asts 18 to 19 hours, but he ap- 
years to be holding up well and 
rning the tough in-fighting 
chniques of the politician. In 
recently a reporter from 
the arch-conservative Hoiles paper 
erviewed Maverick. Some of 
the questions nettled him, and 
the reporter asked: ‘‘How do 
stand on communism? Do you 

k it is the biggest problem we 
face today?’’ Maverick leaned into 
*e and said with slow-rolling 

eat: “I don't like people who 
are communists, and I don’t like 
who are Fascists — and I 

t like people who are Chick- 
en!” That ended the interview. 

Maverick flatly states his sup- 

t of the social security-medical 
program, federal aid for 
| teacher salaries and school 
juildings, and the other contro- 

sial points in the Kennedy pro- 
gram 

Maverick men claim special 
strength in the East Texas “‘Yar- 
borough country,” in Jefferson, 
Harris, Nueces, El Paso, Midland- 
Odessa, Tarrant and the plains- 
Panhandle areas. With strong labor 
support, they think they have 
good grounds for shooting for a 
vote of 250,000 to 300,000. 

One spokesman said, “We're 
even better off in Dallas than Yar- 
porough was.” 

Maverick and Gonzalez are ad- 
cutting each other up 
n South Texas, but Maverick men 
ontend that the fight is not one- 
Gonzalez and that 
Gonzalez could even be helping 
the Maverick cause in that area 
by bleeding away ‘“‘machine vo’ 

that otherwise would be marked 
for Wilson. 


House 


Next day, unfriendly words were 
at the Harris County 
When Bckhardt asked to 
speak on the fire marshal bill, 
Rep. Henry Grover said the meas- 
was a state and not a local 
bill and asked chairman Criss Cole 
to adjourn. 

But the caucus continued for 
several minutes, with Eckhardt ac- 
using Houston members Grover, 
Floyd, Garrison, Miller, and Ship- 
ley of working against the bill. 
(All five had voted against it, 
with Reps. Whitfield and Cole 
supporting Eckhardt.) 

After several crisp exchanges 
between Grover and Eckhardt, 
rman Criss Cole gaveled the 
meeting to adjournment. “I’m 
ying to pass a bill to stop these 
Eckhardt told Grover. 
You may not live close enough 
to have one of them shatter your 
window, but one of them may 
shatter your political career.” 
Grover replied: “Why don’t you 
| stop trying to use this bill to fur- 
|ther your political career.” 
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Hot Records, Too 


(Continued From Page 1) 
as a whole appeals to prurient in- 
terests.” 

This definition was written into 
the James bill. 

Rep. Jim Nugent of Kerrville 
wasn't sure he liked the defini- 
tion, asking “‘Do you think the 
whole state should be governed 
by the tightest community in the 
state?” And later asking if James 
would be willing to define ‘‘com- 
munity” as “‘no geographical area 
smaller than the state of Texas.” 
James didn’t budge, but later he 
said ‘‘the jury would be the com- 
munity.” 

Committee Chairman Bob Eck- 
hardt: “All right, what if Joe 
gives a phonograph record to 
Sam. The community finds out 
about that record and tests it 
and decides it arouses the com- 
munity’s prurient interests. But 
Sam just thinks the record is 
funny, or arty. What then?” 

James: “This bill would take 
away the subjective test.” 

Eckhardt: “I think you're cor- 
rect to gauge by the community 
standard to stop transactions, but 


why use it on gifts between 
friends?”’ 
James: “I can't imagine how 


a gift between friends would 
come to the community’s notice 
and be grounds for complaint.” 

Eckhardt: “I can think of one 
way — by the investigation of a 
legislative committee.” 

James, laughing, said he would 
“have to accept that point.” 

The question of “pornographic 
classics’”’ came up and James ad- 
mitted the bill would probably 
cover them, but he doubted that 
any jury would convict on a clas- 
sic. But he added, ‘The fact that 
something has achieved wide dis- 
tribution doesn’t give it the color 
of honesty.” 


Newspapers are exempted from 
coverage, but news magazines are 
not. James was asked if he thought 
the picture of Lumumba’s bare- 
breasted wife in a recent Life 
magazine would have been basis 
for prosecution under his bill, and 
he denied it would because one 
such picture would not set the 
tone for the magazine’s ‘“domin- 


ant theme” under his definition 
of obscene. 
Rep. Barlow: “I see that this 


bill hits at books that are about 


* * 





‘intrigues between men and wom- 
en.’ I don’t think I’ve read a book 
in my adult life except ‘The 
Treasure of Sierra Madre’ that 
didn’t have an intrigue between 
a man and woman.” 

After the laughter subsided, 
James conceded willingness to 
strike the passage. 


Distributors There 

On hand to hear the bill were 
magazine distributors from sev- 
eral cities, including San An- 
tonio and El Paso. 

Hilary J. Sandoval Jr., an El 
Paso distributor who said he was 
also representing the El Paso 
Mayor’s Committee for Decent 
Literature, stated he would like 
to see ‘‘material accepted as mail- 
able by the postoffice exempted 
from this bill.” 

James pointed out later that 
his one exhibit of pornography, 
bought at an Austin drugstore, was 
“Mr., A Magazine for Men of Dis- 
tinction,’” which has a_ second 
class mailing permit from the 
postoffice. 

Under questioning from Rep. 
Bob Hughes of Dallas, Sandoval 
admitted he didn’t know what was 
in 90 percent of the magazines he 
distributed. “‘It would be a full 
time job to look at them,” he said. 
“We carry at least 3,000 titles.” 

Sandoval urged the committee 
to strike at the publishers. ‘‘Al- 
though most of them are in New 
York or Connecticut or Califor- 
nia, maybe you could attach their 
real property or their accounts 
receivable in Texas,” he said. 


Co-authoring the bill are How- 
ard Green of Fort Worth, Rat- 
cliff, Johnson and Jones of Dal- 
las, Paul Curington of Corsicana, 
Lloyd C. Martin of Normagee, 
John E. Blaine of El Paso and 
W. H. Miller of Houston. 


Miller, a freshman, came to the 
legislature talking about writing 
a bill that would make distribu- 
tors punishable for handling por- 
nography even if they didn’t know 
it was pornography (Obs. Jan. 21), 
but nothing has been heard from 
him lately on that score. 

James brushed aside the possi- 
bility of striking out the knowl- 
edge clause from the bill. “It 
would be clearly unconstitutional 
if we did that,” he said, citing 
the case of Eleazar Smith vs. 
California. 


Co-op Bill Killed 


AUSTIN 

A bill permitting electric co- 
ops to compete with private 
utilities in rural areas annexed 
by municipalities suffered an 
unexpected 77-64 defeat in the 
House this week. The death- 
blow came on a motion by Rep. 
Frank McGregor of Waco to 
table the amended version of 
Denton Rep. Alonzo Jamison’s 
measure, 

Antagonists in a hot debate 
which drew full galleries were 
Jamison and Rep. Byron Tunnell 
of Tyler. 

Tunnell argued: that private 
utilities should not be forced into 
competition with the co-ops be- 
cause taxes are 17 times greater 
on the private companies, that 
co-ops ‘‘should not be allowed to 
compete with private enterprise 
business” and that they can bor- 
row more cheaply from the fed- 
eral government, 

Describing the bill as a step 
“in the wrong direction,” Tunnel] 
asked, ‘Who's furnishing this 
electricity to all these nice people? 
You and me and Uncle Sam—and 
that’s you and me.” 

Jamison contended: that co-ops 
do not seek a complete competi- 
tive position with the private util- 





ities but do ask for the opportu- 
nity to serve areas developed by 
them before city annexation, that 
the private companies wish to use 
low interest rates and tax conces- 
sions “to beat co-ops over the 
head,” and that the co-ops orig- 
inally were established to reach 
areas which the private compa- 
nies would not serve. 


“These municipal annexations 
are taking away the co-ops’ poten- 


tial new business,” Jamison ar- 


‘gued. The private utilities are 


“monopolistic,” he charged, and 
are trying to kill the co-ops. He 
read a letter from Speaker Sam 
Rayburn to Tom Reavley, co-op 
lobbyist, endorsing REA's bid to 
expand into the annexed area. 

“It boils down to one point and 
one point only,”’ Rep. Ray Bart- 
ram of New Braunfels said, 
“whether you favor co-ops or 
whether you don’t favor co-ops.” 


Similar bills were beaten in the 
‘57 and '59 legislatures. REA back- 
ers were in a blue mood after this 
week's defeat. With the growing 
strength of urban representation 
in the legislature, they felt, this 
may have been the last strong op- 
portunity to get such a measure 


through. 





Right-to- Work 
Amendment 
Draws Debate 


AUSTIN 

Texas union members turned 
out in force this week to pro- 
test Rep. Jerry Butler’s pro- 
posal to transfer the state 
right-to-work law to the consti- 
tution. 

The constitution amendments 
committee which heard the testi- 
mony, later referred the measure 
to a subcommittee composed of 
three conscrvatives and two Lb 
erals. 

Butler has advocated placing the 
present right-to-work _ statutes, 
with two additions, on the next 
general election ballot. A favor- 
able vote would place the law 





in the constitution. 

The additions would provide 
that no contract might be entered 
into without ‘‘the full knowledge 
and approval” of a majority of 
the workers affected and that a 
contract would be declared void 
if any part of it contained certain 
illegal factors. 

“The purpose of this amend- 
ment is not to injure unions,” But- 
ler told the committee. “It would 
help their rights and allow the 
people of Texas to take it as a 
fundamental right that no man 
shall be required to be a member 
of a union”to work. 

Sam Houston Clinton Jr., coun- 
sel for the Texas AFL-CIO, and 
Hank Brown, new president of the 
state organization, attacked the 
measure on grounds it would add 
new restrictions to labor and that 
it would hamper industrial growth 
in Texas. 

Brown, in beginning his testi- 
mony, asked union members pres- 
ent in the chamber to protest the 
proposed amendment to stand. 
About fifty did so. 

“‘Labor unions in Texas, he ar- 
gued, ‘“‘are under the most severe 
penalties of any state in the Unit- 
ed States.”” Eighteen states, ‘‘most- 
ly in the South,” have right-to- 
work laws, he said. ‘“‘This pro- 
posal is a push on the part of some 
selfish groups seeking to put more 
restrictions on the working peo- 
ple in Texas.” 

Arguing that the “so-called 
right-to-work laws are a device 
to make it harder to unionize and 
bargain collectively,” Brown said 
Texas is the tenth most industrial- 
ized state in the Union. ‘‘Yet it 
has no industrial safety law, its 
per capita income has fallen from 
26th to 34th place in the last three 
years, it has no state minimum 
wage law except for 30 cents an 
hour on state highway construc- 
tion, it ranks 48th in unemploy- 
ment compensation and among 
the lowest in workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

“There are more restrictions on 
workers attempting to improve 
their lot in Texas than in any of 
the 50 states,’’ he said. 

In his closing argument, Butler 
quoted a speech made by Samuel 
Gompers in El Paso in 1924: “ ‘No 
lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion to join a union.’ “I 
think Gompers, the father of the 
union movement in America, real- 
ized compulsory union member- 
ship was wrong,” Butler said. 

The proposed amendment, which 
would require a two-thirds vote 
in each house, was referred to @ 
subcommittee composed of con- 
servatives Don Shipley (chair- 
man), John ‘Huebner, and Ray 
Bartram, and liberals Charles Wil- 
son and Herman Yezak. 
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Omnibus Tax Plan 


AUSTIN 


Rep. George Hinson, Gov. 
Daniel’s veteran supporter in 
the House, introduced a $147 
million per year “omnibus ex- 
cise tax for education and wel- 
fare” backed by the governor 
just before the deadline on 
free introduction of bills late 
this week. 

Hinson estimates the bill would 
fall 40 percent on business and 60 
percent on individuals. He said 
the tax package would meet an 
$800 teachers salary raise and fi- 
nance additional funds for higher 
education and welfare, besides 
covering Daniel’s budget recom- 
mendations. 

The bill would include: two per- 
cent gross receipts tax on intra- 
state natural gas pipelines and 
percentage allocation on interstate 
receipts for $12 million; two per- 
cent excise tax on all ‘“‘power- 
driven” objects, including cars, 
boats, appliances for $22 million; 
three percent on jewelry for $3.4 
million; two percent on construc- 
tion materials for $31.5 million; 
two percent consumer tax on 
utility bills for $22 million; one 
percent of value stock tranfer levy 
for $8 million; three percent on 
restaurant meals over $1 for $8 
million; taxes on soft drinks, 
beer, liquor, and wine for $388 

A resolution offered this week 
by Rep. Charles Ballman, House 
tax committee chairman, advo- 
cating that the deficit be solved 
before permanent tax needs are 
tackled showed promise of a fight 
at first. Backed by Gov. Daniel 
and speaker Turman, Ballman 
argued that the resolution merely 
“sought on expression” of the 
sentiment of the House. Rep. W. 
T. Oliver had offered a substi- 
tute amendment calling for a 
teachers’ pay raise and passage of 
the general appropriations bill. 

There was considerable sparring 
on the floor between liberals and 
conservatives. The former argued 
that if the deficit were not solv- 
ed first, several special sessions 
might be expected; that each day 





of the regular session without a 
solution of the problem favors the 
sales-taxers who are playing for 
such an approach. 

Rep. Jack Woods of Waco 
asked for tabling of both reso- 
lutions, getting in some sharp 
digs at the governor. “I hope 
to see 149 green butons to let 
the little man over here know he 
cannot twist the tail’ of this 
House.”’ 

Conservatives began shying 
away ‘from Oliver’s substitute, the 
consensus being that it could: be 
risky business to vote nay on 
a record vote against solving the 
deficit. Expressing ‘‘a spirit of 
compromise,”’ several conserva- 
tives announced they would sup- 
port the Ballman resolution. It 
passed, 149-1, only Tom James of 
Dallas dissenting. 


Rep. Charles Wilson, liberal 
from Trinity, introduced a two 
percent sales tax with certain 
exemptions estimated to net $260 
million for the next biennium. He 
said introduction of the tax would 
“clear the legislative air of the 
mushroom cloud that has over- 
shadowed every action of the 
House so far. The voters deserve 
an early vote of a sales tax and 
should see how their representa- 
tives vote on it.” 


Wilson introduced his measure 
after Rep. John Allen, Longview 
conservative, showed reluctance 
to press the sales tax bill he in- 
troduced earlier in the session. 
Allen believed the sales fax would 
stand a better chance of passing 
later. The Wilson tax is almost 
a duplicate of the Allen bill. 


Chairman Ballman has set a 
hearing on the Wilson tax for 
Wednesday, March 15. 


Another broad-based tax has al- 
ready been introduced by Rep. 
Ben Atwell of Dallas. He calls it 
a “Texas broad-based excise tax” 
and it places a graduated levy on 
retail sales — one cent on numer- 
ous retail sales under 50 cents, 
two cents on sales from 50 cents to 
$1, and one cent for each 50 cents 
above $1. 


* * 


Sharks Proposals 


(Continued From Page 1) 
union had just signed a contract 
for three years,” he said. 

Fritz, the most outspoken of 
the witnesses, said, “If anyone 
tries to give statistics to the ef- 
fect that lenders in Texas can- 
not make a profit on a graduated 
rate scale up to 36 percent, such 
statistics should be taken with a 
grain of salt or a dose of castor 
oil.” 


And if the Cole - Korioth rates 
put the $5-$100 lender out of busi- 
ness, said Fritz, well and good, 
because ‘‘it is not possible to make 
a profit in the $5 to $100 field at 
rates low enough to be economi- 
cally feasible to the borrower” 
and therefore ‘‘no responsible 
lenders except credit unions con- 
centrate on loans below $100.” 


McVey agreed: “Most $5 to $50 
lenders are operating illegally 
right now. In fact, I would say 
all of them are. They have to be 
crooked to stay in business.” 

Ted Hansen of the Houston Bet- 
ter Business Bureau testified that 
his office had received 2,740 new 
complaints last year from loan 
shark patrons. Most of these were 
for loans of less than $100. Typi- 
cal of the complaints was that of 
a man who had borrowed $120 
and had been forced to pay back 
that plus $106 in charges. 

The banking committee also 
heard sponsors cf three other 
small loan bills: Rep. Dick Cory’s 
HB 631 that would limit the num- 





ber of loan company branches in 
a single chain to 25 and block 
any new non-Texas companies 
from coming in; DeWitt Haleg’s 
HB 672 to regulate lenders in the 
below-$100 bracket; and Rep. 
Menton Murray’s HB 508, the so- 
called “Great Western’’ bill, 
meant as a “‘stopgap measure,” he 
said, to allow $10 interest per $100 
per annum, until the legislature 
“works out something perman- 
ent.” 


Hale said the small-small lend- 
er needs special care because his 
operation is the costliest, averag- 
ing $49.26 per account per year. 
“The small-small lender has to 
get back $4.11 per account per 
month just to break even. That’s 
why you can’t set a maximum in- 
terest per month on these loans. 
I represent some of the lenders 
who are now in suits filed by the 
attorney general. They are inter- 
ested in clean business.” 


Fritz called the Hale, Cory and 
Murray bills ‘‘so ridiculous that 
they should be killed here and 
now, in toto.” Davis said Mur- 
ray’s bill ‘‘permits unlimited 
charges, Cory’s bill is “probably 
unconstitutional” and permits a 
“44 percent true interest rate on 
the first $100 and 32 percent true 
interest rate on the next $400,” 
and Hale’s bill ‘‘contains none of 
the essentials of a good small loan 
law’ and “fails to state any 
rates."" 
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‘Real Enemy’ 

Sirs: Isn’t it time that we liberals 
lay aside either our glum or glee 
(depending on who we’re for in 
the Senate race) over COPE’s 
and the Observer's endorsements, 
and devote our efforts to fighting 
the real enemy, which I doubt 
seriously we are going to find 
in either the Maverick or Gon- 
zalez camp? 

Bill Kilgarlin, 

Drive, Houston 17. 


850 Glencock 


Patronizing 
Sirs: 

Your editorial endorsing Mav- 
erick for the Senate and display- 
ing the typical liberal patronizing 
attitude towards Henry Gonzalez 
and Latin Americans in general 
prompted me to write a letter 
which I later tore up on thinking 
to myself that it would probably 


of recognition. On the other hand, 
the Texans were his friends and 
neighbors who had assured him 
time and again that Juan and his 
People were very dear and close 
to them and could always rely 
on them when the need arose. 








MARTIN ELFANT 
Sun Life of Canada 


Houston, Texas 


CA 4-0586 











“BOW” WILLIAMS 





Juan proceeded to contact the| 
Texans who in turn determined 
to caucus so as to decide what to 
do on the matter. 

Afer the caucus, Juan was called 
in and advised that after long and 
careful and due deliberation the 


Texas caucus was extremely 
happy and proud to confirm the 
nomination of Juan Tortilla for 
Dogcatcher of the State of Texas 
provided and except that the duties 
of said Dogcatcher would be re- 
stricted to the capture and de- 
struction of Mexican _ chihuahua 
dogs. 

Ed Idar, Jr., 223 S. 17th, 

McAllen. 


Help for Kennedy 

Sirs: It is my conviction that 
Maury Maverick, of all the can- 
didates for U.S. Senator, would 
best provide President Kennedy 


with the support we necessarily 
must give him in this time of 
great decision. Maverick calls 
himself ‘‘a Roosevelt-Yarborough- 
Kennedy Democrat” in support 
of the New Frontier program. He 
is a man of conviction, foresight 
and indomitable courage, dedi- 
cated to the fight for the rights 
and dignity of the comman man. 
He is the champion of the work- 
ing people and has carried that 
banner proudly even at a time 
when it was politically unpopular 
to do so. 

Wm. H. Darby, 626 John Lee 
St., Corpus Christi. 


Slapped by Friend 

Sirs: As the Italian version has it, 
there is no greater sorrow than 
to recall the happy times enjoyed 
in misery. And there is no ruder 





shock than to be slapped by a 


dear friend, especially a friend 
won in times of adversity. In com- 
bination,‘ the two leave a bitter 
taste, indeed. 

Maury Maverick is a very good 
friend of mine, as was his father 
before him. He has admirable 
qualities, and is a worthy candi- 
date for the office of U.S. Sena- 
tor from Texas. It is difficult, vir- 
tually impossible, to choose be- 
tween two good friends, thorough- 
ly qualified, in a political race— 
and to explain that choice. So, 
avoiding explanation except to un 
derline the basic fact that my 
candidate is thoroughly qualified, 
I am for Henry Gonzalez in the 
Senate race. 

I am a Texas Observer fan. In 
fact, I have been a fan of the past 
and current editors of the Observer 
since long before they were asso- 
ciated with the Observer. It hurts 
me when they fall into thought- 
less statements that can be inter- 
preted as offensive to the very 
minority groups which they have 
championed in the past. Of course 
Henry is a fine representative of 
the so-called Latin Americans 
Maury (whose natio-racial ante 
cedents I do not know) is, I am 

















LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLACATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Dorothy McMillen Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and | 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said | 
county in the City of Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or be-| 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of .the first 
Monday after the expiration of | 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday | 
the 27th day of March, 196i,| 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 120,504, in 
which Gerald McMillen is Plain- 
tiff and Dorothy McMillen is de-| 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
4th day of January, 1961, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for | 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of | 
divorce dissolving the bonds of | 


matrimony heretofore and now | 
existing between said _ parties: | 
that defendant 


— alleges 
gan a course of harsh, unkind | 
and tyrannical conduct toward | 
Plaintiff which continued until | 
plaintiff was compelled to separ- 
ate from defendant on March, 
1960; plaintiff alleges that he did 
nothing to bring about the afore- 
mentioned treatment; Plaintiff 
alleges that no children were 
born of this marriage and that 
no community property was 
acquired; Plaintiff prays tor judg- 
ment of divorce and for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Originaj Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for ail 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served | 
within 90 days after date of its| 
issuance, it shall be returnea un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand | 
and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this | 
the 9th day of February, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 





| 
. , } 
Clerk of the District Courts, | 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Lewis Williams Defendant. | 
in the hereinafter styled and/| 
numbered cause: | 

You are hereby commanded to | 
appear before the 126th District | 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of | 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
27th day of March, 1961, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff 
in Cause Number 119,733, in which 
Elizabeth Williams is Plaintiff 
and Lewis Williams is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 14th day | 
of October, 1960, and the nature! 





of which said suit is as follows: ; Court of Travis County, Texas, to 


Being an action and prayer for | 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of | 10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
matrimony heretofore and now | day after the expiration of 42 days 
between said parties; | from the date of issuance hereof: 
alleges that defendant) that is to say, at or before, 10 
have since | o'clock A. M. 

lived apart without cohabitation | day of April, 1961, and answer the 


ong 
Plaintiff 
left plaintiff and they 


for over seven (7) years, next 


before filing this suit and plain-|ber 121, 


tiff alleges that 
to bring about this treatment; 
plaintiff alleges that there were 
four children as result of this 
marriage to-wit: Marie, 
Jr. Johnny Lee and Doris Wil- 
llams, ages respectively, 17, 
13, 11 years; plaintiff alleges that 
she is a fit and proper person to 
have custody of said minor chil- 
dren and asks the court for a 
reasonable amount of money for 
the support and maintenance of 


~ 
~ 


| 


custody of minor children, judg- 
ment of divorce, and a reason- 
able amount of money from 
defendant for care and mainten- 
ance of minor children; no com- 
munity gh og 4 was acquired as 
result of this marriage; plaintiff 
further prays for other and fur- 
ther relief as the Court shall deem 
proper to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


rved. 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 








| intents and purposes; 


| within 90 days after date of its 
| issuance, it shall be returned un- 
| serve 


gether since; plaintiff alleges that 
on divers occasions defe: 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages of such a nature as 
to render their ro 3 together in- 
supportable and tha 

nothing to bring about this treat- 
ment; 
community pro 
and that two children were born 
of this marriage, 
Stephens, age 4 yrs. and Bambi- 
Rae Stephens, age 2 yrs., and asks 
the Court for custody and control 
of said minor children; Plaintiff 
asks the Court for a r bl 
amount of mone: 
said children; Plaintiff prays for 
judgment of divorce, 


Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 7th day of February, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones Deputy 


Courts of 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ida Louise Pipkin Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 53rd _ District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before 
16 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
3rd day of April, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 121,021, in which A. L. 
Pipkin is Plaintiff and Ida Louise 
Pipkin is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 15th day of February, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

ing an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
ere | between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
left him in March of 1957, and 
that he has not communicated or 
seen her since; Plaintiff alleges 
that five children were rn of 
this marriage, to-wit: Sylvia 
Jean, Age 19 yrs., Joyce Ann, Age 
15 years., Sherry Lynn, Age 12 
yrs., Arthur Carroll, Age 10 yrs., 
and Marylin Fredonia, Age 6 yrs., 
and that defendant has children 
with her, or at least plaintiff does 
not know the whereabouts of said 
children; plaintiff alleges that no 
community property was acquired 
during this marriage; plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce, 
and for relief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 


If this citation is not served 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 
15th day of February, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. Jones, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ralph Stephens, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 


be held at the courthouse of s1i4! 


county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 


of Monday the 3rd 


petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 


jeustody of the aforementioned 
minor children and for child sup- 
port money, and for relief, general 
and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office. and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is net served| 
within 90 days after date. of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas | 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office | 
in the City of Austin, this the 16th | 
day of February, 1961. | 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, | 
Travis County, Texas. | 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS | 

TO Doris Tullos, Defendant, .in | 
the hereinafter styled and men | 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 

ar before the 126th District 
ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 17th 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 
oe of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

r_ 120,770, in which Jerry Tullos 
is Plaintiff and Doris Tullos is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 26th day of January, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
commence] a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff which continued 
until their separation; plaintiff 
alleges that on divers occasion de- 
fendant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment and outrages to- 
ward plaintiff of such a nature as 
to render their further a to- 
gether insupportable; plaintiff al- 
leges that no children were born 
of this marriage, none were adopt- 
ed and further alleges that no 
community property was acquired 
during is marriage; plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
dissolving the marriage contract | 
now existing, and for such other | 
end further relief as the court| 
shall deem proper to grant to/ 
either in law or in equity. | 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


Vv 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 27th 
day of February, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy ! 














THE STATE OF TEXAS 





in which Patricia 


she did nothing | Stephens . is Plaintiff and Ralph | 


Stephens is defendant, filed in| 
said Court on the 16th day of Feb- | 
ruary, 1961, and the nature of | 


Lewis, | which said suit is as follows: 


Being an action and prayer for | 


judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
| against defendant for decree of | 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
Fiisting between said 
Plaintiff 


said children; plaintiff prays for — 


parties; 
alleges that defendant 
laintiff separated on April 
1958, and have not lived to- 


nt was 


plaintiff alleges that no 
rty was acquired 


to-wit: Trent 


plaintiff did | of 





COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the 

authority of the 

State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as follows: 
TO: William Howard and wife, | 
Mattie Howard, Tommie Howard, 
Dorothy Mae Howard, Irene How- | 
ard Si h 


an band, Her-| 
bert Simmons, C. L. Watkins, 
Alice T. King, W. M. Howard, 
Irene Howard, Bertha Howard, 
Dorothy Mosop and husband, Har- 
old Mosop and the unknown own- 
er or owners of the property here- 
inafter described or any interest 
therein; the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives and the unknown heirs 
and jegal representatives of each 
the above named and men- 
tioned persons who may be de- 
ceased; and the corporate officers, 
trustees, receivers and stockhold- 
ers of any of the above named or 
mentioned parties which may be 
corporations, defunct or otherwise, | 
together with the successors, heirs | 
and assigns of such corporate of- | 
ficers, trustees, receivers, and | 
tockholders, and any and all per- | 











for the care of 





care and 


sons, including adverse claimants, 
owning or having or claiming any 
legal or equitable interest in or 


| Sixty-two 


lien upon the foll r 
property delinquent 
herein, for taxes, t 
certain lot, tract 
lying and being sit 
City of Austin Ta 
Texas known and des 
lows: Lot Five 
(6), Grandview Places 
sion out of Outlots E 
(62). in I 
according to the ma 
said Grandview Place 
Volume 3, page 17 
ords of Travis Cour 
Which said proper 
quent to Plaintiff for t 


following amount $144 


clusive of interest 
costs, and there is 
this suit in addition 
all said interest, pen 
costs thereon, allowed 
to and including the 
ment herein 

You are hereby 
suit has been brought 
of Austin as Plaintiff 
above named persor 
State of Texas and t 
Travis as Defendants 
filed on the 23rd day 
1961, in a certain suit s 
of Austin vs 
al for collection of the 
said property and that 
pending in the Distric 

ravis County 53rd J 


trict, and the file numb 


suit is 120,755, that the 
all taxing units whi 
collect taxes on the pr 


inabove described not r ‘ 
ties to this suit are, NONE 


Plaintiff and all 
units who may set 
claims seek recovery 
ad valorem taxes on tt 
hereinabove described 
dition to the taxes 
penalties, and costs 
law thereon up to an 
the day of judgment 


the establishment and f 


of liens, if any, sec 
ment of same, as pr } 

All parties to this 
ing Plaintiffs, Defer 
Intervenors, shall tak« 
claims not only for 
which were delinat 
property at the tim 
was filed but all taxes 
delinquent thereon 
thereafter up to the d 
ment, including all 
alties, and costs allow 
thereon, may, upon req 
for, be recovered hers 
further citation or not 
parties herein, and 
ties shall take notice 
and answer to al 
pleadings now on f 
may hereafter be 
cause by all other par 
and all of those taxing 
named who may inter 
and set up their 


claims against said pro 


You are hereby c 
appear and defend 
the first Monday afte 
tion of Forty-two (42 
and after the date 
hereof, the same beir 


day of April A. D., 1961 


the return day of su 
before the Honorat 
Court, 53rd Judicia 
Travis County, Texas 


at the courthouse ther 


and there to show caus« 
ment shall not be r 
such taxes, 
and costs, and cc 
property and ordering f 
of the constitutional a 
tax liens thereon f 
the Plaintiff and the t 
parties hereto, and tt 
intervene herein, tog 
all interest, penalties 
allowed by law up t 
ing the day of juder 
and all costs of this s 

Issued and given und 
and seal of said court 
of Austin, Travis C 
this 24th day of F 
961 


penalties 
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"O. T. MARTIN 
Clerk of the D 
Travis County, T 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION | from 


THE STATE OF TEXA 
TO Kenneth Ray O 
ant, in the herein afte: 

numbered cause 


You are hereby comn 


appear before the 
Court of Travis Co 





10 o'clock A. M 
day after the expirat 
from the date of is 
that is to say, at 





o'clock A. M. of Monday 


day of April, 1961, and a 
petition of plaintiff in Ca 


William H 


lems 


sure, also a fine representati 
ic group. So what? 
Maury by “race 
Henry, and by assign- 
to a sort of second-class 
tive posture? Don’t you 
think that an apology is due? 
Sanchez, 2201 Scenic 
Drive, Austin. 





his eth 
you endorse 


labelling 





7eorge I 





Subscribe to 
The 
Texas 
Observer 


Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 
504 W. 24, Austin, Texas. 





e r 120,478, in which Ann Oliver 
Plaintiff and Kenneth Ray Oli- 
er is defendant, filed in said 
art on the 30th day of Dec., 1960, 
the nature of which said suit 
follows 
Being an action and prayer for 
igment in favor of plaintiff and 
st defendant for decree of 
ree dissolving the bonds of 
atrimony heretofore and now 
between said _ parties; 
ntiff alleges that defendant 
menced a course of unkind, 
h and cruel treatment toward 
sintiff and that on divers occa- 
Ss defendant was guilty of ex- 
sses, cruel treatment and out- 
exes toward plaintiff of such a 
ire as to render their further 
e together  insupportable; 
intiff alleges that four children 
re born of this marriage, to-wit: 
Charles, age 10, Linda 
ette, age 9 Yrs., Denneth How- 
d, age 6 yrs. and Larry Ray, 
ge 1 yrs., and that no community 
»yperty was acauired during the 
rriage; plaintiff prays for judg- 
nt of divorce from defendant, 
custody and care of the said minor 
Idren, that defendant be re- 
ired to contribute a reasonable 
unt of money for support of 
1 minor children, and that de- 
fendant have reasonable visitation 
its with said minor children: 
ntiff further prays for rejief, 
sral and special; 
| of which more fully appears 
n Plaintiff's Original Petition 
e in this office. and whi 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 
if this citation is not served 
within 90 davs after date of its 
suance, it shall be returned un- 
ervec 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
erk of the District Courts of 
ravis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
nd the seal of raid Court at office 
the City of Austin, this the 3rd 
y of March, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Bobby Williams, Defendant, 
i the hereinafter styled and num- 
ered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
sppear before the 126th District 
court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 

inty in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 

o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
ay after the expiration of 42 days 
1 the date of issuance hereof: 

is to say, at or before, 19 
»ck A. M. of Monday the 17th 
of April, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 119,922, in which Giffney 
Darieen Williams is Plaintiff and 
Bobby Williams is defendant, filed 
n said Court on the 4th day of 
Nov., 1960, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
jivorce dissolving the bond of 
atrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said arties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
egan a course of unkind treat- 
ment toward plaintiff and that 
jefendant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment and outrages to- 

ard plaintiff of such a nature as 

render their further living to- 
gethe insupportable; plaintiff 
alleges that one child was born 
of this marriage, to-wit: Gerald 
Williams, male, age 4 yrs.; plain- 
uff further alleges that no com- 
munity property was acquired 
juring her marriage to defend- 
ant; plaintiff prays for judgment 
of divorce, care and custody of 
minor ebild, Gerald Williams, and 
1at defendant be required to con- 
tribute a reasonable amount of 

mney toward support and main- 
tenance of minor child, and for 
such other and further relief as 
the Court shall deem proper to 
grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
Plaintiffs Original Petition 
n file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
w n 90 days after date of its 

uance, it shall be returned un- 


servec 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Austi Travis County, Texas. 
before Issued and given under my hand 
Mon-| and the seal of said Court at office 
f 42 Gays | in the City of Austin, this the Ist 
{; | day of March, 1961. 
fore, 10 O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
the 17th Clerk of the District Courts, 
r the Travis Gee, Texas 
By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
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Talk With « Crusading D.A. 





A Glimpse of the Fort Worth Underworld 


FORT WORTH 


When Doug Crouch was a 


member of the Texas House of | many 


Representatives a decade ago 
he was one of half a dozen lib- 
eral iconoclasts who marred 
the veneer of the conservative 
times with angry, insistent red 
lights on the House voting 
board. A modest fellow, he de- 
ferred to talkative intellectuals 
until he felt it was time they 
“come on back down to earth 
an’ the facts of life.” He at- 
tracted little notice, but he 
made many fast friends. Then 
he “dropped out of sight.” 





Ronnie Dugger 


Next the politicians knew, 
Crouch had been elected district 
attorney of the wildest big county 
in Texas, Tarrant, and was vow- 
ing a war on thugs and vice lords. 
For more than a year he has been 
slaying assorted dragons—thieves, 
killers, pimps, dope pushers. He 
criticized the sheriff in power in 
the newspapers, and last summer 
the voters elected themselves a 
new sheriff. The last few months, 
rumors have drifted about the 
state that Crouch will run for 
governor in 1962. 

How does the Fort Worth un- 
derworld seem to Crouch? What 
is it like, leading the small army 
of lawyers, detectives, and police 
who try to control the law-break- 
ers of a major city? How would 
a liberal man work out in his con- 
science failing to enforce laws 
that have become absurd or send- 
ing a man to his death for his 
murder? 

Crouch told about these things 
late one night in his law office 
half a block down the main drag 
from the ginger-bread county 
courthouse. 

Last year, for instance, during 
one of his crusades, Crouch was 
driving home late at night when 
he noticed a car following his. 
He knew the door of his home was 





art 'Y ree 
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locked and it would take a minute 
or two for his wife to open it. He 
turned into his driveway and 
flipped off his lights. The car fol- 
lowing pulled up at the curb 
about 50 feet from him; its head- 
lights went off, too. 

“I backed out real fast and 
flashed my lights direct on them. 
I saw them ducking down—they 
thought I was going to fire. Then 
I drove on around the next cor- 
ner, stopped the car, and cut the 
lights. They came past me and 
missed me in the dark. By the time 
I got back to the house my wife 
had seen what was going on— 
she was scared to death—and had 
the door open for me.”’ 


A crusading district attorney 
runs risks year-round. “I get a 
lot of threatening calls,” Crowch 
said. Any recently? ‘‘I haven’t had 
any the last couple of weeks. 

“Oh, we've got some tough 
ones,” he said. “They plan a 
burglary of a pretty good-sized 
safe, Sometimes they want money, 
and sometimes they want nar- 
cotics. More often than not it’s 
a narcotics operation. They hit 
the drug stores, pharmacies—lots 
of places, and keep the girls 

“Our tough people are hooked 
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up with burglaries, rebberies, dope 
traffic, and yrostitutien.” How 
prostitutes are there in Fort 
Worth? “God, I lave no idea,” he 
sald. “They won't stand still for 
as head count. 

“As for gambling, I hear we 
have the cleanest town we've ever 
had. If there is any organized or 
plush gambling, I'm not aware 
of it. 

“We have no facilities to raid 
‘em. When we catch on, we have 
to prosecute ‘em. I’ve prosecuted 
two major gamblers—they had 
pretty plush joints, a bunch of 
crap tables. There were lesser of- 
fenders I couldn’t put in, since I 
couldn’t put the head man in.” He 
persuaded the courts to fine the 
head man $1,000, he said. 


‘Gotta Live Someplace’ 

Where do Fort Worth’s crim- 
inals come from? 

“An awful lot of 'em are local 
people,” he said. ‘‘Most of ’em we 
pretty well know here—they stay 
here because they have certain 
contacts here. We have people too 
who don’t commit jobs but who do 
specialized work across the coun- 
try, a safe job, a special robbery. 
They’ve gotta live someplace. 
They help set up jobs here and 
get important people to come here 
on a percentage basis. All we can 
do is harass ‘em; and when you 
start harassing em, you start 
running across their civil rights.” 

The prostitutes are difficult to 
keep up with, he said. “They’ll 
get some li’l ole house out here. 
Some old boy will have a house 
and a list of fellows, porters and 
bellhops and people like that. The 
girls make appointments with the 
bellhops they call. It’s a 60-40 
split, the girl gets the 60. The girl 
usually takes all her money and 
gives it to the pander. She'll get 
beat up with coathangers and 
everything else by her pimp, and 
go right back to him.” 

°? 

“They don’t know. Some say 

they like it. Some say they hate 





it. Some say they don’t want any- 
body to touch ‘em. Some say 
they’re afraid. But there’s really 
no answer—they get into it, and 
they can’t stop.” 


Crouch told of ‘“‘one of our 
rough hoodlums”’ who helped send 
his prostitute to jail under the 
Mann Act; rather than implicate 
him, “‘she clammed up—she still 
loved him.” Another prostitute he 
told of ‘‘was pegged to get it. The 
underworld said she’s gonna get 
killed pretty quick. 

“Sometimes they kill very clev- 
erly,” Crouch mused. “It’s easy 
to kill somebody. You take two 
People and leave a gun in one of 
their hands, get a thread and drop 
the latch through the screen and 
scram. It looks like the screen was 
locked inside; it looks like mur- 
der and suicide. There are lots 
of cases like that.” 

The public, influenced by the 
currency of the maxim that 
“Crime Doesn’t Pay,” generally 
do not realize how much crime 
goes unpunished, Crouch said. 
“One out of three hoodlums will 
get caught and accused. That'll 
mean each person caught has 
committed about 45 other crimes. 
We don’t catch very many of 'em. 

“I'd say that some people have 
committed literally hundreds Of 
burglaries and robberies without 





getting caught. But some people 
are ‘getting-caught prone.’ 

“We've had at least six very im- 
portant unsolved murders in the 
last two .years, where we don’t 
even have a suspect.”’ At one point 
last year, 60 murder cases were 
pending in Crouch’s office at one 
time. The reporter had been in 
the Fort Worth vicinity one week- 
end; Crouch said ‘“‘there were 
four murders committed before 
you left town.” 


* * 


Doug Crouch 


But, Crouch believes, he had 
made progress. Before taking of- 
fice, he named “the twenty most 
undesirable citizens in Fort Worth 
—I told who they were.” Today, 
he says, 12 of them are in the 
penitentiary, some of them have 
left town, and ‘‘a couple of them 
are dead.” One of them told the 
other on the phone, “ ‘You come 
over here and I'll blow your head 
off’,”” Crouch said. The other, ‘‘not 
being afraid,” went over, armed; 
when they confronted each other, 
“they both fired.” 

Of the original 20, “there are 
probably five left. Of course, new 
ones come on. We have some of 
them back from the penitentiary 
for a post-graduate course 

In the under-society of profes- 
sional criminals, ‘“‘most ef ‘em 
won’t testify against others, even 
those who cut ’em up. The alibi 
is very, very usual. In a murder 
case you need a jury. If there 
is a reasonable doubt, the crim- 
inal is safe. The way to create 
doubt is the alibi. If you weren't 
there you didn’t do it.’’ The pro- 
fessionals set up alibis for each 
other as a matter of course, he 
said. 

Crouch has no sympathy for the 
professionals. ‘‘I never liked hood- 
lums. When I was practicing on 
my own, I never represented 
hoodlums.” 

Since he has been in office, he 
has asked juries to assess the 
death penalty four times; once 
they have done so. 

In one case he took to a jury, 
Crouch said, the accused was on 
dope and drunk. He sat in a night- 
club and shot two people as they 
came through the door, killing the 
second one. He had six previous 
felony convictions. Crouch asked 
death; he got life. 

In another, a homosexual man 
who had “‘twice before shot young 
boys, but had not killed ‘em be- 
fore,’”’ was accused of killing one. 
He had served a term for one of 
the previous shootings. Crouch 
asked death and got it. 

Crouch told of a “hoodlum” he 
tried on an accusation that he had 
shot another hoodlum in the street, 
but was found not guilty. 
killed another hoodlum since then 
and got 99 years.” Crouch said 
four men in a car had forced the 
victim’s car to the curb, then 
shot him down as he ran. The 
motive involved prostitution, he 
believes. 


“He| 


Crouch told of a white-collar 
worker who got mad at his boss, 
bought a pistol and bullets, went 
to his bass’ house, knocked on the 
door. The boss came to the door 
and said he had thought the man 
would be mad at him. The em- 
ployee said he had-been waiting 
for him to say that and fired 
away. ““‘They gave him life. They 
almost gave him death . . . Per- 
sonally, I felt like life was all 
right.” 

Capital Punishment 

When a legislator, Crouch op- 
posed capital punishment. As a 
district attorney he has exacted 
one death sentence. How does 
this jibe? 

“T’'ve always been against capi- 
tal punishment,” he said. “In 1951 
I offered a law that would have 
abolished it outright, but I added 
an amendment for life with no 
parole. A person committed for 
life would have certain rewards 
for being a model prisoner— 
you've got to leave some hope for 
the person. At the discretion of 
the board of pardons and paroles, 
you could let him live with his 
family again under prison super- 
vision or on prison grounds.” 

In the absence of legal provi- 
sions for ‘“‘life without parole,” 
however, Crouch believes capital 
punishment is sometimes the only 
solution ‘‘where they’re just ab- 
solutely incorrigible.’’ 

He has startled some of the 
hard-bitten law people around 
him with his compassionate han- 
Gling of some cases. He mentioned 
a case he had dealt with before 
Christmas: 


“They caught this fellow steal- 
ing food at Leonard’s Department 
Store—pinto beans and something 
else. It didn’t come to 98 cents. 
He wanted to plead guilty and 
sign a confession. He said if we'd 
let him out by Christmas he’d 
appreciate it. I told him Id give 
him $5 to get out of town. He 
promised me if I wouldn’t file 
charges he’d get out that day. I 
gave him a letter—he looked like 
a bum, he had an old bedroll; he’d 
been in California pickin’ cotton 
—and he wouldn’t have made it to 
the city limits without the letter.’’ 


From time to time reforms are 
proposed to assure defendants who 
do not have much money more 
adequate legal defenses in court. 
Crouch generally thinks the crim- 
inal laws are in “pretty good 
shape.” Discussing the British 
plan, which requires prosecuting 
attorneys to make available to all 
defense lawyers all evidence of 
the innocence of persons accused, 
Crouch said, “There’s nothing 
wrong with that.” 

He thinks an adequate system 
of “public defenders” would be 
tremendously expensive and be- 
lieves it would be preferable to 
pay court-appointed defense law- 
yers more adequately. ‘“Sometimes 
the court appoints a good lawyer, 
but most of the time it’s someone 
new in the business,” he said. For 
his own part, he said, he proceeds 
very cautiously “if I think there’s 
even a chance of innocence.” 

What system would adequately 
protect the rights of impover- 
ished defendants? the Observer 
asked Crouch. 

“I don’t know,” he said. ‘“‘One 
might be for the court te con- 
sider the seriousness of the crime 
and then appoint nothing but a 
first-class defense lawyer, not one 
too old, nor one of the fledglings, 
but one of the old hands, one of 
the connivers with his reputation 
|at stake. Then the court itself 
| should have the power to decide 
what compensation should be paid 
that lawyer.” 

Does Crouch think the problem 
of unequal penalties for roughly 
| equal crimes has any, solution? 








“There’s no way to handie it,” 
he said. “The judge may feel 
badly one day and be prejudiced 
one way or another. You can't 
define degrees of circumstances ~ 
and extenuations.”’ 


Is it true that some district 
attorneys pile up convictions to 
enhance their political reputa- 
tion? 


“I guess they do. I guess a good 
many of them do,” Crouch said. 
“There are so damn many things 
to consider. If a man’s ambitious 
and wants to put somebody in the 
pen for that reason, he’s at least 
as sorry as the man he’s prose- 
cuting.” But appointing DA's 
would not preclude similar situa- 
tions, he said—some DA’s would 
want to be “appointed to some- 
thing higher.” 


Why has Crouch not prosecuted 
anyone for adultery in his first 
year as district attorney? As so- 
berly as possible, he replied: 


“Well, in the first place, it’s 
just not being done around here. 

“And secondly, you can’t make 
@ case under the Texas law. You 
have to have eye witnesses to the 
intercourse, which is not too like- 
ly, amd you have to prove they 
have lived together consistently 
and systematically in a con- 
tinuous place—you just can’t prove 
that.” 


Do lawyers, when they gather 
in their association meetings, 
often consider the philosophical 
implications of crimes and pun- 
ishments? 

“In medicine,” Crouch said, 
“you fight disease and death. But 
it law, lawyers fight one another. 
A trial is an adversary proceed- 
ing. So since lawyers are already 
50-50 divided against each other, 
you’re not going to get a hell of 
a lot of conclave when they meet. 
Bar association meetings are 
about 85 percent social activities. 
There are a few scholarly papers, 
but we have our heads buried in 
the details and facts and the in- 
tricate propositions of law and all 
relevant extenuating circum- 
stances. That’s what happens. 

“The legal profession may dis- 
cuss and think about some broad 
reforms, but usually they discuss 
and think about some new deci- 
sion of a court affecting some 
very, very small category of the 
law—just a bunch of crap like 
that.” 





Jim Tucker 


Insurance Agency 


Home . . . Business 


6511 South Park Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Phone MI 4-1641 














DINNER 


Honoring 


HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
March 24, 7:00 p.m. 
Lee Park - Dallas 


Gonzalez Will Speak 
$2.50 Per Person 


For tickets call 
TA 1-9604 or RI 17-0734 
or mail check to: 


Rev. Rhett James 
919 Bogel - Dallas 























